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JESSE OLNEY, THE EMINENT GEOGRAPHER. 

there was the ease of self-possessed dignity ; 
in his manner and style he appeared massive, 
thoughtful, and powerful. There was, too, 
an air of gentleness and tenderness and of 


HIS was a man who would arrest atten- 
tion and awaken inquiry in any com- 
pany of men, large or small. He was tall 
and majestic. In his person and carriage 
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attention to the words of others evinced in 
his bearing. 

His head was large and high, indicating 
breadth of mind and character, and also 
steadfastness, elevation, and morality. If 
the reader will observe that prominent brow, 
and the fullness above it, he will see the 
foundation of Mr. Olney’s scholastic ability 
manifested so conspicuously in his abilities 
as a teacher and as an author of school- 
books. 

His eye was very prominent, giving him 
great talent for language and description. 
He had an excellent memory of facts, words, 
and places. Locality, situated on each side 
of the center of the forehead, was immensely 
developed ; hence his fondness for the school 
of geography. The upper part of his fore- 
head, especially where it widens out toward 
the upper part of the temple, indicates rea- 
soning ability, inventiveness, and imagina- 
tion. 

His head towered up to a considerable 
height. 
persistency was one of the marked traits 


He had very large Firmness, and 
in his character. His Approbativeness ren- 
dered him sensitive to the good opinion of 
his friends, and to the censure of his ene 
mies, if he had any. His Caution was well 
developed, yet his force of character, arising 
from a good degree of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness and large Firmness, was such 
as to give him courage and thoroughness. 
His large social development gave him cor- 
dial friendship—the spirit which won and 
retained hosts of friends. 

The features, as seen in the engraving, in- 
dicate, as a summary, dignity, steadfastness, 
refinement, perseverance, earnestness, and 
strong affection. 


If the mechanical inventor, who turns into 
new uses the materials of physical nature, 
thereby subserving the wants of man, is 
worthy of gratitude for his services to man- 
kind, how much more is he deserving of per- 





petual remembrance and of grateful praise 
who brings new and successful methods of 
instruction to bear on the human mind, there- 
by enlisting new forces into the culture and 
training of youth? The educator stands at 
the fountain of power, and in his sphere is a 
creator, who, in the eye of a true and an en- 
larged philosophy of life, holds a place most 
prominent among human benefactors. He 
opens springs and fountains of energy, which 
the opportunities and various enterprises of 
the world subsequently invite into wider 
channels, 

Jesse Olney, whose name for many years 
has been “as familiar as household words” 
to every school-boy in the Union, whose ser- 
vices in the cause of popular education, by 
authorship and by actual experience in the 
school-room, are of a marked and substantial 
kind, will long be remembered by the Amer- 
ican people as holding an eminent position 
among the educators of the present century. 
He was born at Union, Tolland County, 
Conn., October 12th, 1798, and died at Strat- 
ford, in the same State, which had been his 
residence for many years, on the 31st of July 
of this year. He is widely known as the 
author of a geography and atlas for a long 
time very popular, some millions of which 
have been sold and used in the various 
schools of our country; also several works 
which have been received as valuable contri- 
butions to the school literature of America. 
Though Mr. Olney was honored with several 
offices of public trust, though he has served 
his native State at some nine or ten different 
periods as a member of its Legislature, and 
always performed the duties committed to 
his charge with ability and satisfaction, it is 
as an educator chiefly that the great mass of 
the American people are indebted to him. 
He was the first in our country who com- 
menced the new method of geography, that 
of making the student begin with the de- 
scription of the town he lived in, and enlarg- 
ing therefrom into the wide world; while 
the plan previously adopted required him to 
commence in astronomy and to proceed from 
the sun to the earth. When his geography 
first appeared, in 1828, its concise and thor- 
ough merits at once rendered it a standard 
work throughout the country in that de 
partment, and many succeeding years only 
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caused new demands for its extended circu- 
lation. 

The rare gift of teaching ably and well is 
the result of natural capacity, literary quali- 
fication, and the necessary amount of ‘experi- 
ence. The person who has never cultivated 
a farm may perhaps write theoretically well 
on agriculture, but his books will not prove 
efficient aids to the daily worker. He who 
would write well for schools should know 
by experience what schools are, a principle, 
this, which the sagacious world always recog- 
nizes in its estimate of the services men can 
render to each other. Mr. Olney was a nat- 
ural teacher; and it was not until he had 
had more than twelve years of practice in the 
line of teaching that he undertook the im- 
portant task of providing for the wants of 
schools by authorship. Twelve years of his 
life were passed in Hartford, Conn., where, 
by universal concession, his reputation as a 
teacher was of the highest order. We have 
often heard his labors spoken of in that city 
in terms of the most decided applause, and 
it is no detraction from others to say that asa 
working, practical teacher, he stood without 
arival. Wherever he afterward resided, the 
schools around him felt the improving and 
reformatory influence of his counsels, In 
Southington, Conn., his residence for twenty 
years, we have often heard the remark that 
Mr. Olney had done more to advance their 
common schools to their present excellent 
standing than all other causes that might be 
named. 

His first “ Geography ” was followed by a 
series of similar works, and of readers, of 
which the “National Preceptor” became 
particularly noted, an arithmetic, a “ His- 
tory of the United States,” a valuable 
“Family Book of History,” and other school 
manuals. 

In early boyhood Olney was distinguished 
for the love of knowledge, for a strong re- 
tentive memory, which enabled him to recite 
whole chapters of Bible literature and con- 
secutive pages of prose and poetry. Quite 
early he displayed a decided fondness for 
history and geography. At the age of nine- 
teen he could recite a whole geography so 
perfectly that his teacher refused to instruct 
him in that branch; and so thorough was 
his matured acquaintance with the earth’s 





surface, that no river or other feature belong- 
ing to this science could be named with 
which he was not perfectly familiar and at 
home. He aimed to know the world by 
personal contact, by close observation of 
character, manners, and natural scenery. 
Twice he made the tour of Europe, once in 
1835, again in 1838. In the New World he 
sought acquaintance with its various man- 
ners and scenery by tours through the Cana- 
das and through twenty-two States of the 
Union, 

Mr. Olney was one of those strong charac- 
ters who make their mark, who can attempt 
important objects, and who never leave a 
work once begun unfinished. He was re- 
markable for two seemingly opposite traits: 
an accurate appreciation and mastery of facts, 
and the love of great universal principles. 
Authors like Spurzheim, Emerson, and Cu- 
vier afforded him the greatest delight. His 
basis in all matters of opinion and belief was 
not authority or custom, but some great un- 
derlying principle of truth clearly perceived. 
He venerated a perfect freedom of thought, 
loved the wide range of natural science, and 
ef great moral and philosophical ideas. In 
person he was noble and commanding; in 
intellect, bold and vigorous; in will, extra- 
erdinarily firm and persistent; in affection 
and friendship, strong and generous; in tem- 
perament and sympathy, highly social and 
cheerful; in method and system, exact; in 
manners, dignified, cordial, persuasive—al- 
ways a friend to the poor and an opponent 
to the bigotted oppressor. No one could 
see and forget him. He was a practical man; 
and the school literature that bears his name 
had the merit of emanating from the united 
resources of much study and much experi- 
ence in the wants of the department it was 
intended to supply, which is the secret of its 
extensive success, 

In closing an obituary notice of Mr. Olney, 
a writer in the New York World says: 

“ A self-made man himself, he appreciated 
and sympathized with the struggles of his 
fellow-men toward education and an honor- 
able career, and more young men than any 
one was allowed to know except himself 
have been aided by him, not only with wise 
counsels and influential exertions, but by 
generous assistance from his purse as well, to 
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tide them over the shoals which beset those 
who are not favored by fortune. His mind 
enriched by all mental gifts, his experiences 
widened by contact with the world and ex- 
tensive travel, his heart sympathetic and fer- 
vent with fresh and glowing impulses which 


endured to the end—his gracious life en- 
deared him to all who knew him, while his 
blameless moral character ennobled all his 
associations. 


“ He was a man ; take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 


—_——_+0e—_—_. 


INDEPENDENCE 


“ LONE in a great city!” Who has 

not felt this loneliness of special in- 
dividualism, this yearning for a kindred 
mind to share our whole experience and in- 
experience—to be ignorant as are we, even 
unto a perfect sympathy—to be of us, like 
us, and still the something more which we 
would attain—to be able to tell us why we 
live, the purpose we are to fulfill, to show us 
the work that shall glorify us when we shall 
engage in it? 

We are selfish of necessity, but extremely 
selfish through the perversion of our protec- 
tional powers. The common herd of scien- 
tists is professionally urging us to keep 
upon the “rational” plane of materialism 
that will secure immediate convenience,—to 
be of the multitude, rather than above it, in 
spirituality, because we are obliged to min- 
gle with it. To this end we are laying up 
our high protective walls of materialism, im- 
muring ourselves in the narrow sphere of 
flesh and blood and animal instinct, and 
hoping to teach these immortal souls con- 
tentment with a little meager space of mor- 
tality, when they are already grown short- 
sighted by continually looking earthward. 
At once captor and captive, we mortify our 
higher faculties by chaining them down to 
inactivity among the low companions they 
have learned to despise, lest in absence from 
these we shall shrink from a degrading asso- 
ciation with them, and thus become necessi- 
tated to rear a private domicile for our pecu- 
liar individualism. Humanity, with ready 
instinct, acknowledges itself entirely sympa- 
thetic in nature, and demands incessant in- 
tercourse. Attraction holds an irresistible 
charm for our thought, while in a corre- 
sponding degree we hate repulsion. The 
child calls our sympathy to its toys and 
pleasures as it continually exclaims, “ See! 
see!” It desires to be fully recognized in 





IN THINKING. 


thought and action. Maturer years develop 
the method of communication without de- 
traction from its adherent qualities. Intelli- 
gence is cognizant of some new wonder that 
lies contiguous to its gathered experience; 
and one of us, with an idea single from the 
universal thought, picking up some novelty 
that is attractive through that idea, holds 
his prize out for the others to see; listens to 
the ridicule or contempt of ignorance, “ Ha! 
what can you do with that?” The character 
of the question condemns the treasure, and, 
unless more independent than the general 
mind, the cold water of contempt or discour- 
agement diminishes the enthusiastic heat of 
his malleable thought, and it shrinks back to 
ordinary insignificance. With the multitude 
in error, rather than alone with God and the 
right, this is the prevailing sentiment of our 
common aim, the dangerous temptation of 
our ruling motive. We find nothing wrong 
or unnatural in the wish to be recognized as 
we are; but in this age of high-pressure prin- 
ciples, we soon overreach the honest bounda- 
ries of self-promotion, and demand the field 
of preferment and distinction. To be of the 
multitude is not enough; to be an acknowl- 
edged leader is the least promotion that will 
confer favor. Then, adverse to the depend- 
ent law of sympathy, and resultant of unex- 
pected success, there is that opinionative 
egotism of pride which scorns to be educated 
or led by others; we choose to be self-pro- 
tective and self-made, or nothing. We would 
help our immaculate self, and then save the 
erring multitude. We would be the teacher, 
and not the taught. With very little digni- 
fied appreciation of our worthy possessions, 
and a considerable effervescence of pride-in 
our future possible success, we feverishly 
await the exit of present prejudicial circum- 
stances and the ingathering of coming con- 
sistencies. Far beyond our practice is our 
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beautiful and practical thought ; it beckons, 
calls, and entreats our companionship; is 
almost irresistible in its appeal; but what 
will our old friends say if we follow this 
mysterious stranger? They can not under- 
stand if we attempt an explanation, for that 
particular idea never enlisted their attention ; 
it lies in our direct course, not in theirs; not 
one iota of it is in material contact with 
their consciousness—it is a myth, a nonentity 
to them. Shall we wait until the spiral of 
their experiences shall expand to touch the 
ether that encircles it, and probably lose 
sight of it ourself? If we stand still, we be- 
come a stumbling-block and a point of mys- 
tifying centralization; a few. grains of curi- 
osity will draw a crowd to a spot, and every 
one of these persons will be wondering what 
is the cause of attraction. In pursuit of our 
own thought and business we are no false 
magnet, we stand in no man’s pathway. If 
we have had a butterfly chase, we shall the 
sooner learn to distrust wings, and return 
contented with a slower locomotion; but it 
has been observed that the lightning never 
confines itself to the slow pace of a snail. 
With our thought our feet may traverse the 
mysterious realm of the unknown; behind 
our thought our snail pace will never over- 
take its lightning wings! Why was that 
distinct idea, that one peculiar theory, pro- 
duced upon the camera of our individual 


brain, instead of being given to the multi-* 


tude for general inspection? Because that 
was to be our own subject of experience, our 
central pivot of investigation; it lay within 
our exclusive, intuitive sphere, and we have 
no more right to feign ignorance of its kin- 
ship to our reason than we have to renounce 
the offspring of our flesh and blood. We are 
bound to nourish and protect it until it has 
an individual independence, until it isa thing 
of itself—objective, as well as subjective. 

It is not when the brain or the muscle is in 
positive action that we feel alone, but when 
the questionable condition between action 
and inertia, between the positive and nega- 
tive forces, overtakes us, each striving to 
obtain the ascendency of power, and thus 
keeping up an equilibrium; this is the time 
when we turn inward to ourself and discover 
the singlenéss of our being; this is the form 
of that living death which hath a sting; this 








is the loneliness of despair. The blessed in- 
telligence that streams in, like the glory of a 
rarely beautiful fine morning, through the 
crystal windows of our intermittent souls, is 
only some thousands of years beyond our 
cloudy interpretation, because we have not 
possessed the moral courage to praise God in 
the midst of an irreverent people; and we 
could not conscientiously creep out stealthily 
under the covert of the shades of night and 
with the grand solemnity of a full heart echo 
the psalm of David: “ When I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him? 
For thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels, and hast crowned him with glory 
and honor. Thou madest him to have do- 
minion over the works of thy hands; thou 
hast put all things under his feet.” Alas! for 
the degeneracy that feels contempt for the 
weak, wavering will, scarcely able to resolve 
our thought into any line of action, and 
allowing us to stand, pitiable objects, to be 
jostled and trampled upon, when we might 
be moving forces in the great and good cause 
of Christianity. 

Tired of self-reproach, everybody com- 
plains of everybody else, and ignores self- 
power and self-consecration. There is so 
much to be lifted up, so much to be learned 
of the manner and means of soul-raising, and 
such a ghostly fear that a little mistake here 
or there will incur ridicule or pity, that we 
live from day to day mechanically caring for 
the body as if it were an ephemeral thing, as 
if it were possible that we are to quit claim 
upon all these earthly intelligences when we 
have just begun this peculiar life. Who has 
stood, at the sunset hour, when the broad 
expanse of heaven was robed in a sea of gor- 
geous colors, blending and contrasting with 
their innumerable shades and transparencies, 
linked to the purple hills, to the dark taper- 
ing spire, to the beautiful foliaged imagery 
of the towering tree, to the sable roof of 
church and tower, and dome of costly edifice, 
to the “lowly thatched cottage,” and not 
felt that this life and heaven—like earth and 
sky—are irrevocably wedded; that he who 
is witness unto all this grandeur shall return, 
like the setting sun, an eternal heir to the 
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joint kingdom of earth and heaven? In the 
beauty of nature and in the magnificent glory 
of our thought is all our hope, our sympathy, 
our consciousness, our happiness—our God. 
We can not separate the two; imagination 
in its loftiest flights has but touched an 
earthly paradise. Education may allure us 
to the skies to find our future, but it is only 
an earth with a purer, happier people that 
our spiritual artist can limn. His ideal is 
but the incipient imagination of untold beau- 
ties all around him; he can not attest to 
the millionth part of a grain of knowledge 
pertaining to this sphere. With wistful eyes 
and yearning hope he looks out to the illim- 
itable sea of the future. “Oh, could I be- 
hold the life that awaits me!” But how 
can he expect to enjoy the fruition of a hope 
that he has not analyzed—of a belief that is 
undefined? When he takes so little cogniz- 
ance of the life that now is, when he is so 
blind to the flesh and the spirit of which he 
himself is, shall he pass away before he has 
awakened to this birth of consciousness? 
When sound has just conceived the possibil- 
ity of unlimited modulation and use, when 
form discovers there is no end to transfigura- 
tion or space, when color can produce and 
reproduce with never-ending change, when 
love has just breathed its true feeling of im- 
mortality, when all the objects of his senses 
are as yet but baubles for his childish thought 


and intelligence—and still his God and heay- + 


en exist in these, and only in these—is it 
possible that he is to take a hasty glance 
over their mighty magnitude, and, with the 
spirit of joy, to be able to exclaim, “ Now I 
Am?” Painfully inferior to this, shall he 
there be equal in happiness and love to the 
towering Godhead ? 

We know that extreme changes are pro- 
duced by sudden revolutions; that earth- 
quakes, tornadoes, wars, and pestilences are 
effective of the new conditions which we 
learn in time to regard as superior to the 
former things that have passed away; and 
we know that stagnation, or force long pent, 
is signal of revolution; but as the progress 
of civilization and general development goes 
on, the primitive creative forces, radiating 
from a common center, and the secondary 
and subsequent forces that are introducing 
themselves among these, through complex- 





ity, render it impossible to produce such 
general, immediate results; in short, it is 
evident that in every division of the forces 
the laws of change recede from quick, revo- 
lutionary motion to slow, peaceful, and har- 
monious action; and the result is just as 
great, but in the new order of things more 
diversified and less conspicuous, in its inter- 
mediate grades. Here is the reason we should 
not cling to the primitive life with its broken 
threads of thought. We want to get away 
from revolution, we desire to avoid the dis- 
astrous upheaval of our stand-still immateri- 
ality. Consciousness is ever in advance of 
nascent life, and gathers up the trophies in 
her morning march. Voluntarily or invol- 
untarily we move, we change; with our will 
we have the right of choosing; by the will 
of another—whatsoever pleaseth him; with 
our will—in the time of its development; at 
another’s will—at the abrupt point of his 
decision. The dull, animal instinct of our 
materialism is no match for the arrow of 
spiritual intuition that cuts its way through 
the intelligences of the air. Servitor and 
Ruler are the respective titles of distinction 
between negativism and positivism; and 
neutrality, if you can catch him napping, 
may be appropriately stigmatized with the 
insignia of “ Annihilation.” Negative or in- 
voluntary thought is the drift-wood floating 
on the current; and somebody, who keeps 
soul and body together with the débris of 
other people’s manufactured productions, 
will throw out a boom and catch the strag- 
gling, water-soaked, dozy pieces of lumber 
for firewood to keep his family half warm, 
half frozen, through the bitter cold winter 
days and evenings. ‘“ Economy is wealth,”— 
it isan old saw—shall we say an immortal 
saw ?—handed down from Pre-Adamite to the 
present generation as an heirloom. Every 
man and woman has tried that saw, and, 
strange to relate, not one has made it work 
well; it seems to be in capital order, but it 
has spasmodic fits of stubbornness, or it re- 
fuses to be worked at all; in fact, it works 
and worries everybody who tries it into spec- 
ulative sawdust, and, finally, into the grave. 
It defies the whole group of man’s mechani- 
cal laws. They have tried tu find teeth in 
the handle, and to handle it by its teeth; 
they have attempted to reverse its action, 
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but it is still the same curiously-working 
yet plain-looking old saw. Changed to a 
cross-cut, perpendicular, or circular it wont 
work right; they don’t understand the first 
principles of either teeth, gage, or angle. It 
has taken its “two” and “three cut” infla- 
tions out of the rich man’s purse and pride, 
and sawed his bank notes, if not into shavings, 
into queer-looking shingles. Still, we be- 
lieve in that old saw. The time will come 
when it will be comparatively subdued in 
spirit, for intelligence holds the fairy’s charm. 
We are yet too much wedded to the protec- 
tive policy to be true economists. 
“Some, for fear of want, 
Want all their lives; and others every day, 
For fear of dying, suffer worse than death.”’ 

Time, money, labor, intelligence, and life 
are laid upon the “saving” altar; and thus 
we cheat wealth out of everything but a name. 
There is not a house in the land which has 
not one room, or the corner of a room, that 
is pillaged by this pseudo-economy, and the 
spoils used to fit up another apartment. Go 
where you will,there is pauperism in some part 
of that house—dishonest, shortsighted, false 
economy. The inmates will beg, borrow, 
steal, do anything but exert themselves to 
obtain directly, by compensation, the needed 
thing or thought. They find honesty in the 
accidentally inverted letter of the law; the 
truth, in words of double meaning ; the right, 
by comparison with that which is exactly 
wrong; goodness, in the absence of active 
evil; duty, in the fulfillment of the limited 
words of the law or command; education, 
in the professional teacher; religion,-in the 
“God be merciful to us poor, miserable sin- 
ners;” love, in the selfishness of self-devo- 
tion and in lust; “our country,” in the po- 
litical name of “our party ;” this earth, the 


stretch of land between terminus and ter- 
minus of the —— R. R.; and God, in the 
impossible, the absurd, and the revengeful. 
And yet, in all this extravagant waste of 
power and principle, this misappliance of 
love and labor, this setting up of false lights, 
false magnates and prophets, there was never 
&@ more auspicious morn than that which is 
dawning upon us now. The wail of distress, 
drawn from the universal heart, is the great 
appeal of Deity to the children of earth: 
“Come up higher!” The need of light and 
knowledge, of reason and research, has found 
utterance in the poverty of individual happi- 
ness; and the faint murmur of complaint has 
grown to a mighty call. Superstition must 
be dethroned, reason must rule the man; 
materialism must rise up to meet the level 
of its noble birth; and spirituality—it hath 
ever been the life of all things within our knowl- 
edge. The universal need hath never long to 
wait; the provident thought of the Creator, 
quivering, like an aspen leaf, for ages in the 
human heart, is fast approaching the apoth- 
eosis of its struggling hopes, the full redemp- 
tion of its pledged principles in the vast 
creation of mankind. Intuition, like a carrier 
dove, flies in at the open window of our 
common home with a message from God 
written on the parchment of materialism, 
that mortality may learn its divine use—that 
it may consecrate its homeliest duties to the 
beauty of holiness, 


** Drop down, ye heavens, and pour a flood of glory, 
Ye shades of death, the dawn of life approaches ; 
Mortals shall learn the music of thy thunders, 

Infinite Goodness ! 
** Rise from the dust, arrayed in God-like beauty, 
Oh, Solyma! immortal joys await thee ; 
See thy lost race, burst from their chains of darkness, 
Crowned with salvation.” 





ROSINE KNIGHT. 


—_—__+0+—__—_ 


ORGANS OF THE BRAIN—HOW DISCOVERED—No. 1. 





HOSE who disbelieve Phrenology, and in- 

cline to make it contemptible by their 
sallies of humor, formerly used to say that 
phrenologists mapped out the head and allotted 
to one part love of money, to another memory, 
to another courage, and to another fear, in a 
manner similar to that in which a county is 
laid out into townships, and the townships 
named according to the fancy of the persons 


having the matter in charge; and we suppose 
some of those critics really supposed that was 
the way in which Phrenology was discovered. 
Somebody has said so, and they accept it and 
repeat it, and many believe it. 

A correspondent of ours writes from Lon- 
don, Ohio, saying: “I am a confirmed believer 
in Phrenology as a science, but as an art—and 





it is most useful as such—I am in doubt as to 
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one particular, concerning which I now write. 
That you may fully understand the meaning 
and scope of my question, I would first state 
that so far as the brain being the organ of the 
mind, that size of the brain is the measure of 
mental power, and that each function of the 
mind has its special organ in the brain, I am 
fully satisfied, but I wish to know what reason 
you have for assigning each faculty a certain 
location in the brain—why do you locate Com- 
parison in the superior middle portion of the 
forehead? and why do you locate Form and 
Color, Tune and Combativeness as you do? 
A very small amount of observation is sufficient 
to confirm the phrenological statement that 
the organs of the intellectual faculties are sit- 
uated in the front-head, but where is the reason 
for the special location of each of the organs ? 
I put the question to you, not because I con- 
sider you unable to answer it, but because I 
suppose you can, and that you will be willing 
to impart to me the desired information, either 
by letter, through the JouRNAL, or by reference 
to some work on the subject. 
“Yours, truly, MM. 8. ©.” 

We are thankful to our friend for asking 
this question, for it gives us the opportunity of 
saying again that which has already been said 
before in the JouRNAL, and in other works on 
Phrenology. We do not always remember 
that the first principles of the subject ought to 
be repeated to every coming generation, as the 
principles of arithmetic, grammar, and geogra- 
phy must be. The very alphabet of all sciences 
has to be studied by each new set of boys and 
girls, though in some respects children begin 
where their parents left off; in matters educa- 
tional, they are obliged to begin where their 
parents did, and the old multiplication table is 
to be learned by each one for himself. He can 
not inherit such facts. If we were not ques- 
tioned sometimes on these principles, we should 
not bring them out often enough, but would 
suppose our readers were informed, and needed 
rather to leave the first principles and go on to 
perfection. Those who are familiar with these 
topics may pass this article if they wish, and 
we are satisfied that the uninstructed will be 
thankful for the opportunity we here afford. 

The standard publications are full of the his- 
tory of the discovery of the different organs, 
and we shall draw upon these, in some cases 
perhaps verbatim, without troubling the reader 
or ourselves with quotation marks. 

Dr. Francois Joseph Gall, a physician, of 
Vienna, Austria, afterward a resident of Paris, 
was the founder of Phrenology. He was born 





March 9th, 1757, and died at Paris, August 
22d, 1828. 
LANGUAGE 

was the first organ discovered. From an early 
age Dr. Gall was given to reflection upon his 
observations; he not only observed a fact, but 
his meditative tendency led him to think about 
the fact. He noticed that each of his brothers 
and sisters, his companions in play and school- 
fellows, were distinguished from some other 
person by peculiarity of disposition. Some of 
his schoolmates were remarkable for the beauty 
of their penmanship; some for their success in 
arithmetic, others excelled in natural history 
or the languages. The style of composition of 
one was dry, stiff, and crude; that of another 
was elegant, easy, and vigorous. Another was 
connected in his reasonings, and clothed his 
arguments in the most forcible manner; while 
another was disjointed, loose, and failed to 
reason successfully ; but their dispositions were 
equally different, and these differences of dis- 
position and talents appeared to determine the 
direction of their partialities and aversions, 
and not a few of them manifested a capacity 
for employments outside of the range of their 
instructions. One cut figures in wood or de- 
lineated them on paper; some devoted their 
leisure to attending to the culture of a garden, 
while their comrades abandoned themselves to 
hoisy games or traversed the woods to gather 
flowers, or to seek for bird-nests, or to catch 
and make a collection of butterflies. Of course 
one would laugh at and undervalue the pur- 
suits of others. They belonged to the same 
school, had the same general instruction, at- 
tended the same church, and yet their ways 
and tastes were so different as to become ob- 
jects of criticism and merriment to each other. 

The pupils with whom Dr. Gall had the 
greatest difficulty in competing were those who 
committed to memory with great facility, and 
he says such individuals frequently gained from 
him by their repetitions the places which he 
had obtained by the merit of his original com- 
positions. 

Having changed his residence and com- 
menced to attend another school, he met indi- 
viduals endowed with equally great talent for 
learning to repeat. He then observed that his 
school-fellows so gifted possessed prominent 
eyes, and recollected that his rivals in the first 
school had been distinguished by the same 
peculiarity. When he entered the university 
he at once directed his attention to the students 
whose eyes were of this description, expecting, 
as he afterward ascertained, that they excelled 
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in getting their lessons rapidly by heart, and 
giving accurate verbal responses, although 
many of them were by no means deficient in 
general talents. This was the first means or 
hint toward the discovery of Phrenology. 

Dr. Gall could not believe that this coinci- 
dence of the two circumstances was accidental, 
and from that period he suspected that the 
memory of words was indicated by this exter- 
nal sign, and that the pressure of the brain 
around the arch or ceiling above the eye caused 
the eye to protrude. He simply observed na- 
ture, and although ignorant at that time of 
the opinions of physiologists touching the 
brain, and of the metaphysicians respecting 
the mental faculties, he believed there must be 
a connection between the brain and this exter- 
nal sign of talent. 

We meet with persons whose eyes appear 
sunken, occasioned by the heavy over-hanging 
brow. We sometimes find persons whose eyes 
stand out as if they were swollen, and are very 
prominent, but they look unnatural in our 
sight. People sometimes have these promi- 
nent eyes owing perhaps to a peculiarity partly 
of the eyeball, partly perhaps of the integu- 
ments by which the eye is surrounded. 

In studying this sign of Language, one should 
look directly below the eye, and if there isa 
sack-like appearance, if the eye appears crowd- 
ed downward as well as forward, in such cases 
he may conclude that the organ of Language 
is well developed. 

Mr. Combe in his “System of Phrenology,” 
at page 329, gives a detailed description of a 
gentleman in Scotland who suddenly began to 
speak incoherently, and became quite unintel- 
ligible to all those about him. It was discov- 
ered that he had forgotten the name of every 
object in nature. His recollection of things 
seemed to be unimpaired, but the names by 
which men and things are known were entirely 
obliterated from his mind, or rather he had 
lost the faculty by which they are called up at 
the control of the will. He was by no means 
inattentive, however, to what was going on; 
he recognized friends as quickly as ever, but 
their names, or even his own, or his wife’s, or 
the names of his domestics, had no place in his 
recollection. Three years afterward he sud- 
denly became paralytic on the left side. Eight 
months after that he expired. His brain was 
dissected, and a diseased condition of the brain 
was found just over the eye where the organ 
of Language had been located by Dr. Gall 
some forty years before. Other similar cases 
are recorded in Combe’s work. 





LOCALITY. 

Dr. Gall mentions that the passion he had 
for natural history induced him frequently to 
go into the woods in order to find bird-nests, 
that he might catch and tame the young, and 
although he was expert in accomplishing his 
objects, yet when he wished to return to the 
nests he often found it impossible to do so; 
this difficulty did not arise from inattention, 
for before quitting the spots he stuck branches 
in the ground and put marks on the trees, but 
all in vain; he was obliged to take with him 
one of his school-fellows, who, without the 
least possible effort, went directly back to the 
place, although there might be ten or fifteen 
new places not familiarly known to them. As 
this friend of Gall’s possessed only ordinary 
talents in other respects, Gall was struck with 
his facility in recollecting places, and frequent- 
ly asked him how he managed to take him 
back so correctly, when he in turn asked Gall 
how he contrived to lose himself everywhere. 
One day, in the hope of obtaining some ex- 
planation of this peculiarity, Dr. Gall molded 
his friend’s head, and afterward endeavored to 
discover persons who were distinguished by 
the same faculty. A celebrated landscape 
painter informed him that in his travels it was 
the custom for him only to make a very gen- 
eral sketch of countries that interested him, 
and afterward, when he wished to make a 
more correct sketch, that every tree, every 
group of bushes, every stone of considerable 
magnitude presented itself to his mind. He 
also became acquainted with a celebrated trav- 
eler, who led a wandering life and seemed to 
be anxious to see all places; would travel over 
the country on foot from house to house, and 
had an astonishing faculty of remembering all 
the places he had seen. Dr. Gall molded his 
head also; and on comparing the mold with 
his boy friend’s, as also with the head of the 
artist, he observed similar fullness in the three 
a little above the eye, outward from Individ- 
uality and Eventuality. From that time he 
was led to suppose the talent of remembering 
places depended on a primitive faculty, of 
which the organ was situated under this part 
of the skull, and numerous observations con- 
firmed this inference. 

This does not look like mapping out the 
head and allotting to each part some fanciful 
name. Some people believe that memory of 
places depends on the power of general obser- 
vation, but men who have weak vision will 
often find their way in the dark, and those who 
are orderly can go all over a house and find 
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each article in its proper place without stum- 
bling or being seemingly at a loss. Blind per- 
sons generally have this organ large; it is 
cultivated by the fact of their blindness, and 
we know some who will go all over a city— 
New York, for instance; of course they do 
not go through every street, but have their 
particular streets, and will walk for miles 
without making a mistake or asking a ques- 
tion. 

To show that this is a special faculty, we 
may mention that certain animals and insects 
evince the faculty of remembering places in a 
very high degree. Carrier pigeons were car- 
ried in baskets from Paris to Sedan, and when 
set free made their way back to Paris. Dogs 
sent by sea will get back a thousand miles by 
land. When a man is lost on horseback, if he 
gives the rein to his horse the animal will gen- 
erally bear him home. Dogs will chase deer or 
foxes all day in a strange forest, beyond a river 
they never before crossed, and when night 
comes the dogs will lead their masters toward 
home without delay or mistake. Hunters are 
wise enough to follow their dogs. We could 
fill pages with facts of our own knowledge on 
this point, but most readers forty years of age 
will recall facts of their own. Bees go miles 
from their hives, and when they are loaded 
they make a “bee-line,” namely, a straight 
one, for home, and because bees thus loaded 
always fly straight, bee-hunters are enabled to 
find the trees in which the treasured sweet is 
deposited, and thus wantonly rob the wild bees 
of life and property. 

EVENTUALITY. 

After Dr. Gall had discovered an external 
sign for the talent of committing words to 
memory with facility, he was not long in find- 
ing that it did not indicate every species of 
memory. Some of his schovl-fellows excelled 
in verbal memory, and remembered words 
which they did not understand, while others 
were deficient in this respect, but recollected 
with uncommon facility facts and events; 
some were distinguished by great memory of 
places; some were able to repeat without mis- 
take a piece of music which they had heard 
only once or twice; others excelled in recol- 
lecting dates, but none of his associates pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree all these talents. 
Subsequently to these observations he learned 
that professors of mental philosophy before 
him had arrived at similar conclusions; that 
they had distinguished three varieties of mem- 
ory: memory of things, verbal memory, and 
memory of places. In society he observed that 





persons who, though not always profound, 
were learned, had a superficial knowledge of 
the arts and sciences, and could speak of them 
with facility, and he found in them the middle 
of the lower part of the forehead very much 
developed. At first he regarded this as the 
organ of memory of things, but on further re- 
flection he perceived that the name “memory 
of things” did not include the whole sphere of 
activity of the faculty under consideration, 
He discovered that persons who had this part 
of the brain large, not only possessed a great 
memory of facts, but were distinguished by 
prompt conception in general, and had quick- 
ness of comprehension, a strong desire for 
information, a curiosity to know and see every- 
thing. He therefore rejected the name mem- 
ory of things and called it Educability, mean- 
ing thereby power of observation and memory 
of facts. This part of the brain comprises now 
the organs called Individuality and Eventual- 
ity, and were called by Dr. Gall Educability. 
He did not treat of these two organs as separ- 
ate. We owe to Dr. Spurzheim the correct 
indication of the functions of each. Just at 
the root of the nose a prominence of the brow 
indicates Individuality, or the tendency to 
recognize things. In the middle of the fore- 
head, above Individuality, is Eventuality, which 
gives memory of actions or transactions. This 
gives a desire for knowledge in the form of 
stories, the power of recollecting events. Lec- 
turers and historians need this fullness in the 
center of the forehead. 


———_-++e—___ 


UsELEss TREASURE.—A rich nobleman was 
once showing a friend a great collection of 
precious stones, whose value was almost beyond 
counting There were diamonds, and pearls, 
and rubies, and gems from almost every coun- 
try on the globe, which had been gathered by 
their possessor with the greatest labor and 
expense. “And yet,” he remarked, “they 
yield me no income.” 

His friend replied that he had two stones 
which cost him about ten florins each, yet they 
yielded him an income of two hundred florins 
a year. 

In much surprise the nobleman desired to 
see the wonderful stones; when the man led 
him down to his mill, and pointed to the two 
toiling gray mill-stones. They were labori- 
ously crushing the grain into snowy flour for the 
use of hundreds who depended on this work 
for their daily bread. Those two dull homely 
sto 2es did more good in the world, and yielded 
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a larger income, than all the nobleman’s jewels. 
So it is with idle treasure everywhere. It is 
doing nobody any good. It is right to be pru- 


dent and saving of our money when it is for a 
good, fixed purpose, but to hoard it up for its 
own sake is more than folly--it is sin. 


—_++e___ 


SUPPLEMENTING AN IMPERFECT EDUCATION. 


HE ranks of our thinkers and literary 
workers are constantly recruited by those 
who owe success to their own exertions. 
Many of our most brilliant scientists, our most 
polished writers, our deepest thinkers are self- 
made men. Their names are enrolled on no 
college register, yet they are inscribed high up 
in the temple of Fame. Howells, the editor 
of a magazine unrivaled on this continent or 
across the waters, was his own instructor. 
Hugh Miller, than whom a brighter star has 
not shone in the scientific world, had few op- 
portunities of attending schools so-called ; his 
school was nature, and how he learned the les- 
sons she taught, his numerous and admirable 
volumes well attest. Michael Faraday never 
graduated at a university, yet he left a name 
of which all Englishmen are justly proud. 
The foremost journalist of his age is emphat- 
ically a self-made man. Washington and Lin- 
coln lived and died ignorant of Greek and Latin. 
The essential elements of intellectual and 
moral greatness are not the offspring of cul- 
ture, though without it they are shorn of their 
strength. The burning thirst for knowledge, 
the quenchless aspiration to scale the heights 
of thought and intellectual acquisition, the 
clear insight, the indomitable will that counts 
obstacles as stepping-stones, the long patience 
that can work and wait—these are gifts for 
which the happy possessor may thank God 
only. With these and what he can do to di- 
rect, polish, and cultivate them he need set no 
bounds to his ambition. Without these all 
the universities united can not make a great 
man of him. 

When nature and culture combine to pro- 
duce their highest and happiest results, we 
have a Chatham, a Brougham, a Jefferson, a 
Webster, an Everett. 

Notwithstanding the multiplication of schools 
of learning, there are and will continue to be a 
great many who must rely upon their own ex- 
ertions for an education. To aid these we pro- 
pose to throw out a few hints. There is noth- 
ing more important to the student than a 
thorough knowledge of the English language. 
The meaning of words and their proper uses 
must be familiar to him, or the printed page 
will lose half its significance and fail to make 





its due impression upon his memory. He 
should have at hand for constant reference 
Webster’s Dictionary and Crabbe’s Synonyms. 
If he does not study Latin and Greek he will 
find a little book called McElligott’s Analyzer 
very useful in acquainting him with a knowl- 
edge of the meaning of prefixes, suffixes, and 
radical words derived from those languages. 
Mulligan’s “ Laws and Structure of the Eng- 
lish Language” he may study with profit; also 
“ Studies in English,” by Schele de Vere; after 
that, “George P. Marsh’s Lectures.” Max 
Miller’s “Lectures on Language” and his 
“Chips from a German Workshop” are full 
of instruction. Then for more thorough study 
let him take “ March’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Reader,” “Whitney on Language,” and 
“Prof. Haldeman’s Works.” There is no bet- 
ter way of learning orthography and calligra- 
phy than by carefully copying the pages of a 
favorite author. These tithes of mint, anise, 
and cummin must not be neglected while the 
weightier matters of the lay receive their pro- 
portionate share of attention. The writing 
of a person when he is absent conveys an im- 
pression such as his dress makes when he is 
present. We can no more forgive a badly- 
spelled, incorrectly-punctuated, and illegibly- 
written letter than we can pardon a ragged, 
unclean, and disordered apparel. In ordinary 
circumstances, both are alike inexcusable. 

To many minds the broad domain of science 
is more attractive than literature or phiioso- 
phy; but where to begin the untutored aspi- 
rant can not tell. Let the plow-boy begin 
with the soil he turns. It will take him into 
the wide fields of mineralogy and geology and 
lead him to a knowledge of pre-Adamic ages, 
of cycles, and hemi-cycles, reaching back to 
the era when the earth was without form and 
void. It will introduce him to the noble 
science of agricultural chemistry, and here he 
will find vegetable physiology inosculating 
with chemistry, for the sciences are a sister- 
hood and ever go hand in hand. Or let him 
study the laws which govern the growth of 
vegetation, the revolving seasons, the influence 
of fight and heat. This will lead him to a 
knowledge of the sources of light and heat, 
and he will naturally study about the sun, the 
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moon, and the stars. In all the popular 
sciences text-books are so numerous, so cheap, 
so profusely illustrated, and many of them so 
excellent that he who will may take of this 
water of life freely. 

In reading history one should always have a 
pencil in hand, with which to set down im- 
portant dates and the events that cluster about 
them. Thus linking fancy unto fancy, or, 
rather, fact unto fact, memory will retain what 
would otherwise slip from its grasp. We can 
not too highly recommend to students in his- 
tory a little book called “ Blair’s Chronology,” 
which in a nut-shell, so to speak, contains all 
the prominent facts of history, arranged in 
such a manner that they are easily learned, 
and forgotten with difficulty. 

Biography and history should always be read 
in connection with each other. One can not 
properly be understood and appreciated with- 
out the other. In studying the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, for example, one should read the 
lives of Bacon, of Sir Walter Raleigh, of Shak- 
speare, of Mary Queen of Scotts, and other 
prominent characters who adorned this period. 
A good biographical dictionary, an historical 
atlas, and an atlas of geography are valuable 
and, indeed, quite indispensable aids in con- 
ducting a course of historical reading. It is 
not the rapidity, but the thoroughness with 
which one reads that makes the mind rich 
with the spoils of literature. The eye must 
dwell long upon the landscape whose image, 
in all its details, is to be preserved in the pic- 
ture-gallery of memory. If the manners and 
costumes, the daily social life, the furniture, 
the dwelling-houses of the people whose 
records we are studying can be made to pass 
before us in vivid coloring, we shall more 
readily gain a thorough and lasting acquaint- 
ance with their history. There are many his- 
torical novels, especially those of Sir Walter 
Scott and Louisa Muhlbach, that may be read 
with profit in connection with the annals of 
the times they illustrate. Also historical 
dramas. 

In our schools of higher grade, recitation by 
analysis has quite superseded the old method 
of question and answer, The student is re- 
quired, ‘without any prompting or suggestion, 
to state in his own words the subject-matter 
of the lesson in hand, At first, this is diffi- 
cult, but custom renders it easy, and the habit 
of analysis once formed is invaluable. .In no 
other way than this can the thoughts of the 
authors we read be made our own. This 
method should be applied to all philosophical 





studies. It is an excellent plan while reading 
a work of this kind to have a small blank- 
book, made of two or three sheets of note 
paper folded and tacked together, in which a 
brief analysis of each chapter is set down. 
When the work is completed the reader can 
compare and digest the whole, and gain from 
his analysis comprehensive views of the scope 
and significance of what he has read better 
than by reference to the printed volume. Lord 
Bacon says, in his essay on “ Studies,” “ Read- 
ing maketh a full man, conference a ready man, 
and writing an exact man.” One must com- 
bine them all to derive full benefit from hours 
spent with books. It is better that one should 
talk over his studies with himself than that he 
should not talk about them at ail, for we may 
set it down that we never really know any- 
thing thoroughly that we can not state in clear 
and intelligible language. 

As an introduction to studies in English lit- 
erature, Shaw’s “ Manual” will be found in- 
valuable. But this text-book serves only asa 
guide. Many hints and much assistance may 
be gained by the student from the perusal of 
our standard magazines and quarterlies, and 
from our best newspapers. Not a book of 
merit or worth comes from the press that is 
not noticed in these columns, and many of 
these book reviews are from powerful and 
able pens. “ Hazlitt’s Lectures on the British 
Poets” and “ Reid’s British Poets” may be 
read with profit, but these are mere guides, 
The student should read the poets with his 
own eyes, read and re-read till the very soul 
of the poetry stands embodied before him. 
Not one or two or a dozen readings of “ Ham- 
let” or “ Paradise Lost” will bring out all 
their wisdom and beauty and deep signifi- 
cance. The master-pieces of master minds 
can not be fully understood and appreciated 
but by long and careful and repeated study. 

If Divine philosophy enchants the student, 
and he longs to drink deep from those peren- 
nial wells that have refreshed and delighted 
generations of men, let him procure a transla- 
tion of Plato, and read and re-read Phaedo 
and Phedrus and Gorgias and the Banquet. 
Let him turn the pages of Bacon until he is 
imbued with the spirit that made Francis 
Verulam the foremost thinker of modern 
times. If he delights in ethics let him peruse 
“ Mackintosh’s History of Ethical Philosophy.” 
These works will not only instruct and furnish 
his mind, but introduce him to whatever is 
ennobling and imperishable in ancient or 
modern philosophy. 
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If “chill penury” prevents the student from 
buying books, let him borrow. If he needs 
advice in conducting his researches for knowl- 
edge let him not hesitate to ask any one who 
is able to give. Narrow is the soul and igno- 
minious the spirit that knows the unbounded 
delight, quaffing unstinted the waters of knowl- 





edge, yet refuses all the aid in its power to 
other thirsting souls. 

Should any of the hints we have given aid 
the struggling aspirant for a liberal education, 
and he desire further suggestions of the same 
character, letters addressed to the editor of this 
Journal will meet a prompt response. L. E. L. 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall find him.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mra. Hemans. 





THE ONE-EYED CONDUCTOR.—ANOTHER EXPLANATION. 


HE article in the last (October) number 
of the PHRBNOLOGICAL JOURNAL, en- 
titled “The One-Eyed Conductor,” has re- 
called my attention to the many cases of this 
class of phenomena which are so often oc- 
curring, and many of which find publicity 
through the columns of our periodicals and 
dailies. It is a good sign that public opin- 
ion is now sufficiently liberalized to tolerate 
their publication, as their constant occurrence 
should receive from all educated persons some 
consideration as to their cause and character. 
The “ offered explanation” treats the sub- 
ject from the scientific or, perhaps more 
properly, from the material standpoint, and 
does this ably; but in my humble opinion 
the points of the narrative do not receive the 
close attention which they require. 

I regard it as a weak assumption when 
physiologists claim that every impression 
makes a lasting impress upon the nerve cells 
of the brain, when the nerve cells themselves, 
as they admit, are momentarily dying—being 
removed and replaced by others. 

If the impressions made are only upon 
these cells, and these cells disappear, how 
can they maintain that the succeeding cells, 
being newly-organized matter, can possibly 
retain, in all their freshness and force, the 
original impressions ? _ 

The entire cells disappear, not atom by 
atom. The microscope proves that they 
melt away like the cellular substance of the 
honey-comb when in contact with heat. Is 
it not evident that these cells perform only a 
part in the material process of receiving 





these impressions in connection with the op- 
tic and auditory nerves, and other portions 
of the nervous and cerebral structure? And 
is it not probable, also, that the combined 
action of these different parts is the effective 
and necessary means of transmission of sen- 
sation of outward things to that inner soul 
or spirit which thus is enabled to take cog- 
nizance cf their existence and presence ? 

That these cells are the inner works of the 
material arrangement for transmission of sen- 
sation, I have no doubt; and their rapid dis- 
solution, being unlike any other similar pre- 
cess in the cerebral or nervous matter, points 
to the probability of the forces disengaged 
during this process being the elements which 
form the connecting link between the matter 
of the brain and the in-dwelling spirit. 

If this is correct, the cells receive the im- 
pression while in the process of dissolution, 
and the impression which can not be wholly 
immaterial mingles with the disengaging 
forces or elements evolved, and thus the 
chasm is bridged between matter and spirit, 
and the latter becomes the ultimate recep- 
tacle of the impression, with which it re- 
mains, if the spirit be immortal, perhaps 
through the ages of eternity. 

Science has penetrated to the border-land 
of spirituality. There her course is for the 
present arrested ; but the day is not far dis- 
tant when she will discover the means of 
passing over, and glorious will it be to wit- 
ness the bounding steps with which she will 
tread the newly-discovered territory. 

The writer of “ Offered Explanatian ” seems 
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to admit “that angels, good and bad, have 
access to our minds, our thoughts, and men- 
tal operations,” for he says, “if it be true, 
they may induce us to follow particular 
trains of thought.” If this be so, it certain- 
ly does not require any large addition to our 
faith to believe that they may so magnetize 
us or influence us as to render themselves, 
under favorable circumstances, visible to our 
senses, and more especially was it easy to do 
so in the instance related, where we can 
easily imagine that the spirit of the conduct- 
or might, in his anxiety to save the life of 
the lady, find his own conditions available, 
while, at the same time, her conditions, aris- 
ing from weakness and exhaustion, were 
equally favorable. This would render him 
magnetically positive to her, and he might be 
able to accomplish that which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, he would be unable to do. 

It is strange that divergent as science and 
theology are at this time upon most points, 
they mutually support each other in repudi- 
ating any belief in spirits returning to earth, 
and this when the proofs of frequent returns 
run all through the Bible; when instances 
are related by the majority of historians, and 
have been accredited by the great and good 
of all nations, and when innumerable authen- 
tic instances are occurring in our midst at 
the present time. 





Deprive the Bible of this element, and the 
Christian’s faith becomes as devoid of soul 
nourishment as worthless chaff. The whole 
history of Christianity proves that in the pro- 
portion the conviction of this truth enters 
into religious belief, the latter becomes a 
living source of Christian strength and hero- 
ism. The appeal to its truth finds entrance 
to the inner consciousness of the great ma- 
jority of mankind, and it is only when the 
minds of men have become materialized and 
inaccessible to these proofs that they reject 
the spiritual element which gives religion all 
its claims to the attention and confidence of 
mankind. 

It is this repudiation of the foundational 
principles of religion that renders Protestant- 
ism the formal and lifeless profession which 
it is to-day. Catholicism is wiser, and it 
does not require a mind of the largest capac- 
ity to see that it is to the preservation of the 
belief in the communion of spirits with mor- 
tals that this great denomination is indebted 
for its green old age. 

Religion without this element is a struct- 
ure without a foundation, a system without 
a basis ; and Protestantism, in yielding it to 
material science, has abdicated its strongest 
claim upon the convictions of men, and ren- 
ders itself helpless for defense. 

JEROME ROSS. 
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SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 


[As a matter of information concerning the doctrines 
and beliefs of a considerable body of sincere worshipers, 
we cheerfully give space to J. E., a zealous New Church- 
man and physician, who tells us something more about 
Swedenborg and his teachings. Readers are expected 
in this, as in all other matters, to exercise their own 
judgments, free, if possible, from prejudice, bigotry, and 
superstition. } 

DITOR PxrRENoLoGIcAL JouRNAL—I 

have noticed in your periodical an ad- 
vertisement of the writings of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg. As, doubtless, most of your readers 
have never read any of his writings, a brief 
statement of some of the prominent ideas con- 
tained in them may not be uninteresting to 
such. 

Swedenborg lived and wrote about a century 
ago. He was a distinguished philosopher be- 
fore he commenced writing on theological sub- 
jects. Most of his theological writings were 
published anonymously, only in one of his last 
works, “ The True Christian Religion,” at the 
earnest advice of his friends, did he add to the 





title of the work his name, thus: “By Eman- 
uel Swedenborg, Servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” It was an important idea with him 
that men should receive the revelations made 
by and through him neither on authority nor 
persuasively, but because they perceive them 
to be true. Yet no prophet, seer, or disciple 
has more emphatically proclaimed his mission, 
for he says: “I have been called to a holy 
office by the Lord himself. I can sacredly and 
solemnly declare that the Lord himself has 
been seen of me, and that he has sent me to do 
what I do, and for such purpose he has opened 
and enlightened the interior part of my soul, 
which is my spirit, so that I can see what is in 
the spiritual world, and those that are therein, 
and this privilege has now been granted to me 
for twenty-two years. But in the present state 
of infidelity can the most solemn oath make 
such a thing credible or to be believed? Yet 
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such as have received true Christian light and 
understanding will be convinced of the truths 
contained in my writings, which are particu- 
larly evident in the book of ‘ Revelations Re- 
vealed.’ Who, indeed, has hitherto known 
anything of consideration of the spiritual sense 
of the Word of God, the spiritual world, or of 
heaven and hell, the nature of the life of man, 
and the state of souls after the decease of the 
body? Is it to be supposed that these and 
other things of like consequence are to be eter- 
nally hidden from Christians ?” 

In a letter to the King of Sweden, with char- 
acteristic simplicity and boldness, he said: 
“When my writings are read with attention 
and cool reflection (in which many things are 
to be met with hitherto unknown), it is easy 
enough to conclude that I could not come to 
such knowledge but by a real vision, and con- 
verse with those who are in the spiritual world. 
I am ready to testify with the most solemn 
oath that can be offered in this matter, that I 
have said nothing but essential and real truth, 
without any admixture of deception. This 
knowledge is given to me by our Saviour, not 
for any particular merit of mine, but for the 
great concern of all Christians’ salvation and 
happiness.” 

When asked why a philosopher was chosen 
to this office, he replied, “To the end that the 
spiritual knowledge which is revealed at this 
day might be reasonably learned and naturally 
understood, because spiritual truths answer 
unto natural ones, inasmuch as these originate 
and flow from them, and serve as a foundation 
for the former.” 

To the Swedish clergyman who visited him 
a short time before his death, and who urged 
him to recant what he had written if it was 
not true, he replied, with great zeal and em- 
phasis: “As true as you see me before you, so 
true is everything I have written; and I could 
have said more had I been permitted. When 
you come into eternity you will see all things 
as I have stated and described them, and we 
shall have much to discourse about with each 
other.” 

He claims to have had open intercourse with 
the spiritual world, which world is not far dis- 
tant, but immediately associated with the nat- 
ural world, and to have conversed with its 
inhabitants face to face, as man converses with 
his fellow-man here, for over twenty-seven 
years; and he claims to have had advantages 
over all other men who have ever conversed 
with spirits, insomuch that he was specially 
permitted by the Lord and protected and guid- 








ed by angels that he might view the heavens 
and hells, and be able to reveal to men the 
state of man after death; without such permis- 
sion and protection he has shown that if he 
had had open intercourse with spirits, he would 
simply have come in contact with his associate 
spirits, who are like himself, and could have 
received no reliable knowledge of the ultimate 
destiny of man. 

But all this was but little more than inci- 
dental to his chief mission. He claims to have 
received from the Lord the truths of a new 
dispensation, including the true meaning or 
spiritual sense of the sacred Scriptures, unfold- 
ing it in strict accordance with the great and 
universal science of correspondences between 
natural and spiritual things. In the light of 
the spiritual sense, it is claimed that all of the 
apparent contradictions of the letter disappear, 
and it is demonstrated to man’s intellectual 
perceptions beyond the possibility of a doubt 
that in the Bible we have special revelations 
from God to man. Swedenborg assures us 
that he received nothing of the doctrines of 
the New Church, or of the spiritual sense of 
the sacred Scriptures, from any angel or spirit, 
but from the Lord alone, while reading his 
Word. He most solemnly declares that he 
witnessed the last judgment, in the spiritual 
world, during the year 1757, and he antici- 
pated, as a result of that judgment, that man- 
kind would thereafter be in a greater state of 
freedom on religious subjects than before it, as 
a vast cloud of evil spirits who obscured the 
descent of heavenly light were removed from 
contact with men in the spiritual world at that 
time. All things were to be made new, in ful- 
fillment of the prophecies in regard to the 
Lord’s second coming, which was not to be a 
personal coming in the natural world, but a 
coming in the clouds of heaven (not of earth), 
or in the literal sense of his Holy Word, to 
which the natural clouds correspond. They 
thus correspond because we receive spiritual 
light and heat or divine wisdom and love 
through the letter of the sacred Scriptures, as 
we receive natural light and heat through the 
natural clouds. 

Such are a few of the startling claims of this 
distinguished writer; and those who acknowl- 
edge that his writings contain a true revelation 
from Jesus Christ to the men of this age, be- 
lieve that all the wonderful changes for the 
better which are taking and have taken place 
within the past century, in religious views, and 
all the recent discoveries and inventions, are 
the result of Christ’s second coming; and, still 
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further, they believe that at present we behold 
but the dawning light of the New Jerusalem, 
which is to be the crown of all dispensations. 
“Light, more light still,” is to pour in upon us 
from the world of causes. More wonderful 
things and changes are ahead of us in the near 
future, for the day is dawning when a “ knowl- 
edge of the Lord is to cover the earth as the 
waters cover the deep.” Freedom and justice 
are to prevail; the dark shadows of a dreary 
night of spiritual and civil despotism are pass- 
ing away; the world is moving and will con- 
tinue to move upward and onward, and the 
rising sun of civil and religious freedom is not 
to go down, so sure as the Lord reigns. J.E. 
—~ ~+9¢—__—_—. 


BRAIN-WAVES. 


RE these things the product of magnet- 
ism? Have they relation to clairvoy- 
ance? A. F. asks the American Land and 
Law Adviser the following interesting ques- 
tions : 

“ What influences are those that work upon 
the mind, to call to memory one’s friend, his 
name, his face, his very speech, when one is 
thinking of him least, and in a moment after- 
ward he appears in his proper person ? 

“This question was pleasantly suggested 
yesterday when I was walking down the 
street. I suddenly thought of a friend whom 
I had not seen for many months, and almost 
the next moment I had the pleasure of speak- 
ing with her. 

“This, no doubt, is an every-day occur- 
rence. I myself have frequently had similar 
experiences, especialy in connection with a 
gentleman, who is an intimate friend of mine ; 
he almost invariably greets me, when I call 
upon him unexpectedly, by saying, ‘I thought 
of you not a moment since.’ A gentleman 
relates that when young he had a boon com- 
panion, whom he always knew was near 
when he had a sudden thought of him. 

“If there be such influences at work as can 
interrupt a train of thought whether volun- 
tary or involuntary, and intrude another as 
foreign to the first as Japan is to America, 
and that with a suddenness often startling, 
would it not be a fine thing to understand 
the principles that underlie them? Perhaps 
they may consist of some kind of unseen tele- 
graph, which, if known, might be improved 
upon so that messages could be sent at will. 





Just think of it: private telegraphic commu- 
nication with all your friends, and enemies, 
too, for that matter! What messages of love 
would pass! Love-sick swains, too backward 
to propose, or prevented by an indescribable 
sensation, would then have no trouble; and 
the reply, so sweet, so gentle, might be sent 
while the blushing maid was peeling apples 
for the pies, or washing the family linen, 
And then how easy it would be to dun a 
debtor: every moment, every hour, if you 
wished, you might refresh his unwilling 
memory. A thousand messages might be 
sent while the errand boy, of old, stood by 
the old woman’s stand wishing for a pint of 
pea-nuts. 

“Can not some one solve the question, and 
make the human family happy, by saving post- 
age rates, and shoe leather, too! I can not 
say whether the discovery would be patent- 
able, but it seems to me that the honor at- 
tending it ought to be sufficient pay.” 

[When it shall be explained what is life, 
what is thought, and what is soul or spirit, 
on scientific principles, we may be able to ex- 
plain what is clairvoyance, brain-waves, 
thought-reading, and other mysteries. Be- 
lieving or disbelieving the possibility of an 
“ unseen (mental) telegraph,” proves nothing. ] 
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RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 


HE statistics of religion for the United 
States, just completed at the Census 
Office, show the total number of church or- 
ganizations upon the ist of June, 1870, to 
be 72,451; the total number of church edi- 
fices to be 63,074; the total church accom- 
modation to be 21,659,562; and the aggre- 
gate value of the church property to be 
$354,429,581. The statistics of church ac- 
commodation for the principal denomina- 
tions are as follow: 
Church. 
Presbyterian 


Con tional 
Metho: 
Epi 





Protestant ......... 14,694,851 

Roman Catholic... 1,990,514 
As the above specifies church accommoda- 
tion, but not the number of the member- 
ship, hardly an approximate estimate of the 
numerical strength of the denominations cap 
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be made. Many of the Protestant churches 
have not half members enough to fill their 
houses of worship; but perhaps it might be 
assumed that the people nominally adhering 
to each denomination would fill the churches 


if called together. On the other hand, all 
who are of the Catholic faith are members 
of the church; and it is probable that their 
membership, which includes their entire pop- 
ulation, would more than fill their churches. 








epartment of {}u Soci Petations, 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





A LITTLE GIRL’S FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF HENRY WARD BEECHER 
BY ALTON CHESWICKE. 


EERHAPS the most attractive concomit- 
ant of that greatness which so many 
strive for and so few obtain (we use the term 
in its usual acceptation), is the fame, or its 
even more agreeable synonym, popularity, 
that usually attends it. To be the observed 
of all observers, and the absorbing topic of 
conversation far and wide, is the highest 
ambition of many, and, no matter what we 
may say to the contrary, is exceedingly agree- 
able to us all. Perhaps there is no man who 
has had less cause to complain of a lack of 
these popular attentions than he whose name 
heads our article; and in making him the 
theme of a discussion, we can lay no claim to 
originality, as we but follow the example of 
hundreds. Adulation, commendation, aye, 
and flattery, have poured in upon him in 
one long-continued, unabated tide of sweet- 
ness; but a banquet of sweet things, how- 
over good in themselves, soon palls upon the 
taste, unless enlivened by something of a 
more pungent character. We, therefore, pro- 
pose to undertake the office of supplying this 
deficiency after a manner, and offer a little 
spice—just by way of variety. 

A little girl’s first impressions of Henry 
Ward Beecher —the great Henry Ward 
Beecher—what should they be, what could 
they be, but flattering in the extreme to the 
object which inspired them? Regarding the 
man through the atmosphere of his popu- 
larity, we can well imagine how a little girl, 
especially one of a romantic turn of mind, 
would be impressed by her first sight of him; 
how she would admire the stateliness and , 





dignity of his port, the classic outline of his 


features, the benignant suavity of his man- 
ners, and, which is by no means an unimpor- 
tant feature, especially, as in this case, when 
the embellishment of mustache and beard is 
wanting, the luxuriant growth of his hair 
—in short, the utter perfection of which he 
is the embodiment, at least so say the ladies 
of his congregation; and if they don’t know, 
who does ? 

We all know and appreciate the value and 
importance of first impressions, how long 
they retain their power and vividness, and 
how they modify every subsequent idea we 
may form of the individual who has caused 
them, And next in interest and importance 
to us to the impression we may have received, 
is that which has been produced upon others, 
“ How did he impress you ?” is the question 
often put to another concerning a recently- 
formed acquaintance; and when the subject 
of these impressions is an individual who 
claims the attention and awakens the enthu- 
siasm of thousands, this question is put with 
livelier interest, and the information obtained 
is all the more desirable and interesting. 

In a conversation which we had some time 
since with the little girl—now a young lady 
—whose first impressions of the great man 
we propose to divulge, she entertained us 
with an account of her experience in the 
matter, which seemed to us so unique, so 
different from anything that we have ever 
heard, or that is usually expressed of Mr. 
Beecher by his numerous friends and ad- 
mirers, that we could not refrain from laying 
it before the interested public at large, feel- 
ing sure that the good company in which we 
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have placed ourself would insure us the in- 
stant and respectful attention of all whose eye 
should light upon the heading of this article. 
We give the story, as nearly as we can recol- 
lect, in her own words, feeling certain that 
only thus could we do justice to it. 

“ Some years ago, when I was a little girl 
of fourteen or fifteen,” said the young lady 
{she is not, you perceive, one of the rising 
generation, being lamentably deficient in the 
spirit of “ Young America,” whereby its pos- 
sessors are matured at the advanced age of 
ten or twelve], “I was visiting at the resi- 
dence of a friend in the ‘ City of Churches,’ 
not far from the church of the great organ 
and the great preacher. I had never seen or 
heard Mr. Beecher, though of course—who 
has not?—I had heard of him, and, by the 
aid of some indifferent photographs of him 
which I had seen, and for whose deficiencies 
I made all due allowance, I had drawn men- 
tally a fancy portrait, in strict accordance 
with my own ideas and taste, which I hoped 
ere long to have an opportunity to compare 
with the original, as he was a frequent vis- 
itor at the house where I was staying. Nor 
was the opportunity long deferred, though, 
as you will see presently, I did not in the 
least profit by it. . 

“One evening, while my younger sister, 
who was with me, and the youngest daugh- 
ter of our friend were seated in free-and-easy 
childish fashion upon the carpeted floor of 
the hall, amusing themselves with a game 
of marbles, and I was reading in an adjoin- 
ing room, occasionally raising my eyes from 
the page to enjoy the fun that was going on 
outside, I was suddenly aroused by the sound 
of the hall-door opening, a heavy step in the 
vestibule, and gruff, masculine tones mingling 
with the voices of the children. Looking 
up, I saw in the hall what appeared to bea 
tall, rough-looking man, who was in a stoop- 
ing posture, with his hands resting on his 
knees, watching the children at their play, 
and making some observations upon it, 
Presently he squatted—that is the only term 
that will accurately describe the attitude he 
assumed, as it struck me—and taking up one 
of the marbles, attempted to propel it in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the game, which 
the children were eagerly explaining to him. 
The marble slipped from his awkward fin- 








gers and rolled wide of the mark, and, as 
one of the children ran to fetch it, he rose 
to his feet with a grunt of disapproval at his 
failure. From the roughness and clumsiness 
of his general appearance and movements, 
the gruffness of the tones of his voice, and a 
certain countrified air he seemed to carry 
with him, I took him to’ be an ordinary far- 
mer or marketman, just arrived in town, and 
who had come for the purpose of business 
with the master of the house, who was a pro- 
vision dealer. After a momentary feeling 
of surprise that he should have entered at the 
hall instead of the basement-door, and that 
he should be so familiar with the children, 
but thinking him too insignificant a person- 
age to waste a second thought upon, I re- 
turned to my book. 

“T will remark just here that, at that time, 
I was very strongly imbued with the spirit 
of aristocratic exclusiveness. I recognized 
two very distinct classes of men; and although 
kindly disposed toward and interested in all, 
I would tolerate nothing that looked like 
presumption from those whom I considered 
my inferiors. In justice let me say that I ac- 
knowledged no social distinctions that were 
founded upon wealth alone. My ideas upon 
these subjects were scarcely American, much 
more English. Birth, social position, and 
occupation were of value to me as helping 
to decide the relative importance of an indi- 
vidual ; but the best and highest criterion of 
worth with me consisted in education and 
refinement, the possession of these constitut- 
ing the most rightful claim to both social 
position and distinction. 

“Tmagine, then, my astonishment and in- 
dignation when, after a few more words to 
the children, which, as I paid no attention 
to them, I did not hear, the fellow outside 


coolly turned and walked into the room 


where I was sitting! A nearer view of him 
did not serve in the least to prepossess me 
in his favor, but rather to deepen the impres- 
sion I had already received. Though unable, 
from near-sightedness, to distinguish his fea- 
tures very well, I could see that they were 
darkened and roughened by a beard and 
whiskers in their most disagreeable stage of 
existence, viz., when about four or five days 
old; that his rough-looking great-coat was 
heavy with moisture, for it was drizzling 
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without ; and that his boots were coarse, and 
looked as if they might be muddy. Some 
sort of head-gear covered his head, which, 
however, he had the grace to remove shortly, 
but what it was I do not remember exactly ; 
but this I know, that it was a long way re- 
moved from the glossy and fashionable tile 
worn so gracefully by society’s gentlemen, 
and I made up my mind, without a moment’s 
hesitation, that if he were not the farmer or 
marketman I had supposed him, he must be 
some one’s coachman, or possibly a hack- 
driver. Then I recollected that I had heard 
the lady of the house intimate her intention 
of going out that evening, and I no longer 
doubted but that she had ordered a carriage, 
and that this man had called to know when 
he should bring it around, or something of 
that sort. But why did not the stupid, blun- 
dering blockhead go to the lower door, I 
asked myself, where he could see one of the 
servants, and have his business attended to 
at once? whereas now his presence in the 
room seemed to be known to no one but the 
children, who, having resumed their game, 
paid no further attention to him. I was 
about to suggest to him the propriety of so 
doing ; but my indignation reached a climax 
which left me actually speechless, when, after 
a mumbled remark, which might have been 
intended for the tables and chairs, the walls, 
or myself, whichever might choose to appro- 
priate it, but which I passed by in dignified si- 
lence, he fingered the various little nick-nacks 
upon the table for a moment, and then crown- 
ed his impudence by coolly seating himself, 
with an air of one who feels perfectly at home! 

“This was too much! That I, the daugh- 
ter of a professional man and a gentleman, 
should be seated on terms of social equality 
in the same room with such a man was more 
than I could patiently endure; and, feeling 
terribly insulted, I rose hastily to quit the 
room, since he seemed to have taken posses- 
sion of it, when I suddenly recollected that 
it might not perhaps be safe to leave him 
alone in a room where so many pocketable 
valuables were lying around loose. It seemed, 
then, that I must remain; but I compromised 
the matter by maintaining an air of impene- 
trable reserve, and haughtily withdrawing to 
the farthest possible corner of the room, but, 
keeping a sharp lookout upon him, debated 





in my mind what I should do next.’ I was 
not long in coming to a decision. I would 
ring for the servant to show the fellow out, 
or at least into a part of the house more be- 
fitting his station—impossible any longer to 
endure his insufferable presumption. I was 
about to carry this design into execution, 


-when it again occurred to me that it was 


possible that a servant might have seen him 
come in, or even have admitted him, as I 
had not observed the manner of his entrance, 
and in that case any interference from me 
would be uncalled-for. More than five min- 
utes had already elapsed since he first entered, 
quite time enough, it would seem, for the 
mistress to have been informed of his intru- 
sion. Still, rather than take an unnecessary 
liberty in the house of another, I concluded 
to wait a few moments longer, when, if some- 
thing decisive were not done, I felt that I 
must really take matters into my own hands. 

“ Before the time that I had fixed upon 
had elapsed, however, I was relieved by hear- 
ing the rustle of the lady’s dress as she ap- 
proached ; ‘ and now,’ thought I, ‘ this fellow 
will get his dismissal in a hurry, and be 
taught a lesson, I fancy, that he will not for- 
get very soon.’ But if I had been astonished 
before, my amazement was unbounded when, 
far from manifesting any displeasure or even 
surprise at the intrusion, she advanced pleas- 
antly to meet the stranger, who rose at her 
entrance, and, greeting him by a name which 
from my corner of exile I did not catch, 
shook hands with him cordially, and imme- 
diately entered into an easy, affable conver- 
sation, of which, as it was carried on in a 
low conversational tone, I caught very little. 
Here, then, was a mystery! What did it all 
mean? This lady, though somewhat demo- 
cratic in her views, and as far removed as 
possible from purse-pride, would neverthe- 
less, on ordinary occasions, have been the 
last one to overdo the matter of courtesy in 
her intercourse with a stranger, or tolerate 
from him any undue freedom. It was evi- 
dent that this individual was no stranger to 
her; but whence arose that wondrous cor- 
diality, which was seldom manifested save 
toward her most intimate and cherished 
friends, and which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, she was much too frank to simulate 
if she did not feel it ? 
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“ Under ordinary circumstances! Yes, but 
these might be extraordinary—must be so, 
in fact—none other than the most extraordi- 
nary circumstances, would give such a man 
& passport to, and secure him a polite recep- 
tion in a sphere where otherwise he would 
not be tolerated for an instant. What un- 
revealed mystery was hinted at by all this? 
What strange connection had existed between 
them in former times, and which, still wield- 
ing its influence, had secured for him the 
present friendly intimacy? What motive 
could it be that was so powerful as to com- 
pel this lady, usually so frank and outspoken, 
to conceal her real feelings in the case, and 
not only to endure, but even to affect to wel- 
come with cordiality, this disagreeable in- 
truder ? 

“T was at this period tolerably well read 
in the better sort of sensational newspaper 
literature of the day, and, with such a start 
as my fancy had already received from what 
I had seen and heard, I was not long in per- 
ceiving in it all the sure indications of a 
romance in real life, with a most promising 
mystery to unravel at my leisure; and I was 
soon deeply engaged in working it out, in 
accordance with the most approved models. 
It was not a great while ere I had concocted 
a number of remarkable plots, and as many 
possible and startling solutions of the mys- 
tery, wherein vice and cupidity, having got 
the better of youth and trusting inexperience, 
were determined not to relinquish, or were 
unable to relinquish, the advantage thus ac- 
quired, and so continued to maintain their 
ascendancy by the potent agency of terror— 
the blame resting now upon one, now upon 
the other, now upon both of the parties con- 
cerned, etc. 

“T was busy reviewing and commenting 
upon the last of these efforts, when my at- 
tention was aroused by the bustle of depart- 
ure. The children had left their play, and, 
with the little ones of the house, were gath- 
ered around the stranger, who was about 
taking his leave, bidding an affectionate 
adieu to the children, and seeming altogether 
quite at his ease and in very good spirits. 
Several times during the parting salutations 
he was addressed by a title which seemed 
very suggestive of a name grown quite fa- 
miliar to me by its frequent mention at home 





and abroad, by tongue and pen; but though 
I listened attentively, I was unable to dis- 
tinguish it with sufficient clearness to justify 
me in supposing that I had heard correctly, 
A lurking suspicion, however, entered my 
mind, which, although dimly defined, was 
yet sufficient to dispel somewhat the glamour 
of my recent imaginings, and to present mat- 
ters in a somewhat different light, but which 
only served to heighten my now thoroughly 
aroused and hitherto baffled curiosity. The 
moment, therefore, that he had fairly gone, 
I turned to the little girl, choosing to obtain 
my information, if possible, from her, with a 
hurried, ‘ Who was that man ?’ 

“© Why, that was Mr. Beecher,’ was the 
reply that greeted my astonished ears. 

““* That Mr. Beecher!’ I gasped ; ‘ but’— 
after a moment’s reflection—‘ you don’t mean 
Henry Ward, of course!’ 

“¢Ves; I believe that’s his name,’ she re- 
plied, carelessly. ‘Why, don’t you know?’ 
she continued, as I stood silent in open- 
mouthed perplexity, ‘the great preacher! 
You’ve heard of him often enough, I should 
think.’ 

“*¢ And that was the man!’ I said. 

“* Yes, certainly! Why, what’s the mat- 
ter with you ?’ 

“Matter enough, I should say! Shades 
of Plymouth Church, what a denowement was 
this! Here for full five minutes I had en- 
joyed the privilege of a téte-a-téte with the 
great man, and, so far from appreciating the 
honor, I had been indignant at his intrusion, 
had entertained grave doubts of his honesty, 
had resented his continued presence as an 
impertinence, had stood most haughtily on 
my dignity while he remained, and had even 
been upon the point of having him shown the 
door! Suppose that I had done such a 
thing! Suppose that I had attempted it 
even! I leave the result to your imagina- 
tion! If Mr. Beecher’s eye should chance to 
light upon this article, he will know for the 
first time what a narrow escape from igno- 
minious expulsion he had on that memorable 
occasion. 

“From subsequent conversation concern- 
ing him which took place during the evening, 
I learned that he had just returned from his 
farm in the country, and had stopped here, 
as I understood, on his way home; which 
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may serve to account for his rough and travel- 
stained garments and the unshaven appear- 
ance of his beard, though I have since come 
to the conclusion that somewhat of the im- 
pression he produced upon me arose from my 
own short-sightedness—in more ways than 
one, perhaps. 

“Not a great while after this occurrence 
I had the pleasure of a formal introduction 
to Mr. Beecher; and, in spite of the affront 
which he had put upon me, I actually conde- 
scended to shake hands with him myself! 
The impression which I received at this 
second interview was somewhat more favor- 
able than that which had been produced by 
the first—decidedly more flattering to his 
personal appearance. A closer inspection 
than I had hitherto enjoyed dispelled many 
of my previous illusions; but—I beg Mr. 
Beecher’s pardon, but ‘tis nevertheless true 





—whether it arose from.a prejudice formed 
and strengthened by the firm conviction un- 
der which I was laboring at the time of my 
first interview or not, he has always had 
somewhat of a bucolic appearance to me, 
and I have always been able to perceive a 
something in his personal appearance which, 
under the circumstances which I have just 
indicated, might form a basis for the mis- 
take I then made. I am aware that I do not 
follow the multitude in this opinion, but 
such is the power of first impressions, how- 
ever erroneous.” 

Mr. Beecher has often sat for a portrait, 
both in pen and pencil; but we venture to 
assert that it has seldom been painted after 
this fashion by a lady. Variety, however, is 
charming, and we would present this to the 
consideration of himself and his numerous 
admirers—merely for a change. 


— 


ODE TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


ADAPTED FROM THE SPANISH. 


Wuene lofty trees outstretch their pleasant shade 

High o’er a grove with odorous flowers inlaid ; 

Where vine plants twine themselves in soft embrace, 

And fragrant zepbyrs shed refreshing grace,— 

There, havened from the world, thy song is heard, 

Thou soul-inspiring, heaven-sent, minstrel-bird, 
Sweet nightingale ! 


And when unto thy lofty halls I stray, 
My raptured soul soars with thy thrilling lay, 
*Till borne in ecstasies of heightening blise, 
It seems at last to meet heaven's smiling kiss; 
It tastes fair joys the world can never feel— 
Joys which thy music only can reveal, 

Sweet nightingale ! 


While hearkening for thy song sweet sounds I hear 

Amid the forest trees that murmur near ; 

The beaded dew, like tear-drops, patter slow, 

The quiet summer wind breathes soft and low ; 

But when thy voice, with swift redoubled trill, 

Breathes forth, all other sounds are mute and still, 
Sweet nightingale! 





To thee I listen as thou sing’st adieu 

To parting day slow sinking from the view; 

To thee I listen while approaching night 

Receives thy burst of homage and delight ; 

And then the stars their glinting fires upraise 

To hear thy song and cheer thee with their gaze, 
Sweet nightingale! 


Go on ; for thou art nature’s own guitar! 

O, let thy flowing strains resound afar! 

Thou, thou alone can’st pierce my inmost heart, 

And to my tortured soul true joy impart; 

Thou, by some secret power as sweet as strong, 

Doth make my thoughts the reflex of thy song, 
Sweet nightingale! 


Sing on! my soul embodied in thy lays, 
Which now the loving wind to heaven conveys, 
Shall soar with them to that celestial seat 
Where they can breathe in unison complete, 
Where sorrow’s wings are powerless to rise, 
And heavenly joy all earthly ill defies. 
Sweet nightingale! JAMES BARNLEY, 


——_—-¢9—_— 


MRS. ANNA L. 


BARBAULD. 


——=——— 


M*™ BARBAULD is well known as a 
writer of thoughtful and beautiful 
poetry, but her claims to grateful remem- 
brance as an educational reformer in the days 
when education among all ranks was much 
neglected, are not so generally understood as 
they deserve to be. As scholar, teacher, 
writer, she was a benefactor to society. 








In point of organization she was, as ap- 
pears in our portrait, finely constituted ; the 
temperament contributing facility and clear- 
ness to the mental processes and at the same 
time a good degree of elastic fortitude. She 
was by nature frank and candid, yet exceed- 
ingly delicate in feeling. The unusual full- 
ness of the upper and back part of the head 
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indicates a spirit keenly alive to the shafts 
of criticism and detraction, a disposition of 
reserve, and yet a marked fondness for the as- 
sociation of kindred natures. There is the evi- 
dence, too, of strength, but it is the strength 
which controls self, and imparts that personal 
dignity which is at once so unassuming and 





court, in Leicestershire, where, in addition to 
preaching to a small congregation, he kept a 
select boys’ school. There is something re- 
markable in little Anna’s mental experience, 
She learned to read fluently at the earliest 
age ever recorded—two years and a half. If 
she had not had sensible parents she would 























gentle, and yet is deeply impressive. She 
was a lady of rare mental qualities, in com- 
bination equally rare. 





Anna Letitia Aikin, born 1748, was the 
daughter of Dr. Aikin, a learned Dissenting 
minister, at the village of Kibworth-Har- 





have been spoiled by admiration; as it was, 
she did not know that her infant attainments 
were anything unusual. She would have 
been very dull and lonely but for the pleasure 
she took in books, for the only childish com- 
panion she had was a brother more than two 
years younger than herself. The village sup- 
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plied no playmate of her own age, and she 
was never suffered to associate with the pu- 
pils of her father. Her brother was sent 
away at eight years of age to a distant 
school, Dr. Aikin thinking that absence en- 
dears home; and therefore the little child 
grew up to her sixteenth year a studious, 
gentle girl, rendered very shy by having no 
companions of her own sex and age. Such a 
training would be generally considered unde- 
sirable, but if it is judged by results, it suited 
her. She made great progress in other at- 
tainments; learned to love good books, and 
the conversation of intellectual people. Un- 
der her mother’s care she also became skilled 
in household management. 

Dr. Aikin, in 1758, removed to Warrington, 
in Lancashire, having accepted the office of 
classical tutor in a prominent academy there. 
Of course the circle of his daughter's acquaint- 
ance enlarged; but her habits of reserve 
made her so shy, that her mental attainments 
were not known out of her own family, 
though all saw that she was beautiful 
in person, and very retiring in manners, 
Amid her books and her household duties 
she grew to womanhood, and it was to her 
a very great joy when her brother, having 
completed his medical studies, returned to 
Warrington, and settled there as a physician. 
To him she had confided her love of literature, 
and her first efforts at poetic composition. 
He very justly thought these productions of 
her pen so good, that he overcame her great 
reluctance, and a volume of poems was pub- 
lished in 1773, which so completely vindi- 
cated her brother’s high estimate, that four 
editions were called for in twelve months. 
A remarkable fact in a time when there 
could not be said to be a large reading 
public. 

From this time her seclusion, though not 
her timidity, had ended. She was sought 
out by eminent people, and recognized as a 
gifted and leading mind. Her father’s pur- 
suits had given her considerable experience 
of methods of education, and she directed 
her mind to the simplifying of the then 
modes of instruction. She published a vol- 
ume of miscellaneous pieces in conjunction 
with her brother. Mrs. Montague and other 
ladies of prominence asked her to commence 
@ college for the education of girls. It was 





considered a very daring project then, and 
Miss Aikin, after much deliberation, declined 
to enter on the plan, from the humble esti- 
mate of her own attainments. In all the 
solid branches of a liberal education she was 
skilled, but she considered that her want of 
fashionable accomplishments, and her em- 
barrassed manners, unfitted her for the tuition 
of the young of her own sex. 

In mature life she married the Rev. Roche- 
mont Barbauld, descendant of a French 
Protestant family. This gentleman had been 
a student at Warrington, and held the doc- 
trinal views of Dr. Aikin. The union was 
one of sincere affection, and happily Mrs. 
Barbauld was induced to enter on the work 
of the early training of boys. 

At Palgrave, in Norfolk, a school for gen- 
tlemen’s sons was commenced, which became 
noted for its pupils then and afterward. 
Some of the most eminent men of the early 
part of the present century as Lord Denman 
and Sir William Gell, the antiquary, were 
educated there. on 

Mrs. Barbauld had no children of her own, 
but she adopted her nephew Charles, and for 
him and his sister Lucy those charming works, 
“Early Lessons” and “Hymns in Prose” 
were written. Now we have a countless mul- 
titude of good books for the young; then 
they were very few. After some years of un- 
remitting and successful effort as an instruct- 
ress, both she and her husband began to feel 
the need of more rest than their pursuits had 
permitted, and Mr. Barbauld removed to 
Hampstead and ministered to a small congre- 
gation. Here it was that many of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s most beautiful hymns were written, 
She also helped her brother in that most suc- 
cessful work for.young people, “ Evenings at 
Home”—fourteen of the pieces being from 
her pen. This may justly claim to be the 
first attempt at introducing scientific topics 
in an easy, agreeable manner to the youthful 
reader. 

In the hope of cheering her husband who 
suffered from depression of spirits, she made 
many excursions in England and on the Con- 
tinent, and there is no doubt her cheerfulness 
and tender care alleviated much his malady. 
He died in 1808 in the thirty-third year of 
their married life. 

In 1811 she wrote a poem that was thought 
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to take too gloomy a view of public affairs, 
and it was condemned in a severe, if not bit- 
ter, spirit. Without resentment, but certainly 
pained by the censure of her critics, she ceased 
to publish, though not to write. 

The brother who had been her life-long 
friend died in 1822, and in rather more than 
two years after (March, 1825,) she peacefully 
passed away in the eighty-second year of her 
age. One beautiful hymn, written on the 
death of an aged relative, admirably de- 
scribes the final close of her own long and 
useful life. 

How blest the righteous, when he dies! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest, 


How mildly beam the closing eyes ; 
How gently heaves the expiring breast! 


So fades a summer cloud away ; 

So sinks the gale when storms are o'er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day; 

So breaks the wave along the shore. 


A holy quiet reigns around, 
A calm which life nor death destroys ; 
Nothing disturbs that peace profound 
Which his unfettered soul enjoys. 


Farewell, conflicting hopes and fears, 
Where lights and shades alternate dwell! 

How bright the unchanging morn appears! 
Farewell, inconstant world, farewell ! 





Life’s labor done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies ; 

While heaven and earth combine to say, 
How blest the righteous, when he dies! 


This gifted lady, by birth, marriage, and 
association, was connected with the Unitarian 
church. Another of her hymns which, like 
several, has been extensively adopted into 
the psalmody of most Christian bodies, is 
this very well known one: 


Come, said Jesu’s sacred voice, 

Come and make My paths your choice: 
I will guide you to your home ; 

Weary pilgrim, hither come! 


Thou who, homeless, sole, forlorn, 

Long hath borne the proud world’s scorn, 
Long hath roam’d the barren waste, 
Weary pilgrim, hither haste! 


Ye who, tost on beds of pain, 

Seek for ease, but seek in vain ; 
Ye, whose swoln and sleepless eyes 
Watch to see the morning rise: 


Ye, by fiercer anguish torn, 

In remorse for guilt who mourn, 
Here repose your heavy care: 

A wounded spirit who can bear? 


Sinner, come! for here is found 
Balm that flows for ev’ry wound; 
Peace, that ever shall endure, 
Rest eternal, sacred, eure. 


——+0e—_—_ 


PHILIP’S LOTTERY TICKET 
BY LITTLE HOME BODY. 


[The following little wy contains good advice 
for the young idea of the day. It will please our 
juvenile readers. } 
HILIP and I had been playmates from 
infancy. Our mothers had been girls to- 
gether, and our fathers had wooed and won 
their wives in the same town, and led them to 
the altar the same day. Both couples started 
for the far West—which was then anywhere 
west of the Hudson River, for my story begins 
when we were children, and lam a man now 
fifty years old. 

Our parents moved into a town partly cleared 
up. My father designed to be a farmer, while 
Philip’s father wasa mechanic. I had five sis- 
ters, all younger than myself, and Philip had 
three brothers and one sister, the latter the 
youngest of the family. I do not know how 
it happened, but we were each named after our 
fathers, with the addition of our mothers’ 
maiden name. My father bore the name of 
Solomon Fish, and my mother’s name before 
her marriage being Miles, I was christened 





Solomon Miles Fish, and my playmate, Philip 
Powers Goldwood. 

We were the best of friends until we were 
twelve years old, when Mr. Goldwood received 
some advertisements through the post-office 
that told of a wonderful lottery that was to 
come off somewhere in Maryland. Philip and 
I were the only ones that saw our ships coming 
into port well laden by this enterprise, and we 
set about contriving means to purchase some 
tickets. My father had not paid for his farm, 
but he kept steadily at work, and to encourage 
me had given me a penny a bushel for husk- 
ing corn in the fall. Philip had helped his 
father about the houses he built, and had 
also a little money laid up for—we shall see. 
The tickets were five dollars apiece, and if 
lucky would give the owner two hundred 
and fifty dollars for his five. Neither of us 
possessed as much money, and how to get it 
we studied a long time. It was thirty days 
before the drawing, but we could see no way 
to earn anything more. I had three dollars 
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and enough to pay the postage, and Philip had 
only two. One of us proposed putting the 
money together, but we finally hit upon an- 
other method for means. Philip said he would 
borrow of his younger brothers, but I had no 
brothers to borrow from. 

“What a pity you have no brothers and so 
many sisters,” said Philip, “they could earn 
something if they were boys, but girls never 
have any money; they are perfectly useless.” 

“My sisters have got money,” I returned, 
quickly, for I was proud of my sisters, and 
could not bear to hear them spoken of as use- 
less. 

“Have they, how did they get it?” 

“Their uncle in Boston sent them a gold dol- 
lar apiece for a keepsake,” I returned. 

“ Won't they lend it to you?” asked Philip. 
“You can tell them to keep it a secret, and 
you will pay them double when you get your 
prize.” 

I had no trouble in obtaining the money 
from my sisters, for they rejoiced at learning 
anything that would bring us a little more of 
that article that would add comforts to our 
family, for my father had hard times some 
years to make his payments and keep his fam- 
ily well provided for. We posted our letters, 
I paying the postage, which was twenty-five 
cents in those days for carrying a letter so far, 
and Philip said he would pay his part when he 
got his prize. 

“When you get your prize! What if we 
both should draw a blank?” I asked. 

“O! we shall not. Now, Sol, what will 
you do with your money when you get it?” 
asked Philip. 

“Pay back my sisters and then buy mother a 
black silk dress, and—” but Philip stopped me. 

“*Come easy, go easy!’ I’ve heard father 
say; but it will not be so with me. I’m go- 
ing to be a merchant. I'll hang on to every 
cent I get and berich. Let me see,” continued 
he, “I shall want a partner—I’ll take you. 
How do you think Goldwood & Fish would 
do for a sign? 

“O! ha! ha!” laughed he, “ gold, wood, and 
fish were never made to go together. I say, 
we'll have it Philip Goldwood & Co. No, P. 
P. Goldwood & Co. That would look nice in 
gold letters. I never thought what a nice name 
T had until now, and how strange your’s was: 
Solomon Miles Fish, and mine Philip Powers 
Goldwood. O! I’m bound to be somebody, I 
know!” While my companion went off into 
another train of adventures, I sat thinking and 
wondering if there was really a fate in a name. 





In due time two letters appeared at the vil- 
lage post-office. My sisters stood by me and 
whispered, “ Have you got the prize?” I took 
out two or three papers containing advertise- 
ments similar to the ones father had received, 
and a thick kind of paper on which was print- 
ed, “ No. 8,462, blank,” and a printed letter in 
which it was stated that the owner would prob- 
ably be more fortunate next time. Well, I do 
not know which felt the worst, my sisters or 
myself. What would father and mother say 
when they came to know it, I asked myself. 
And those beautiful gold dollars gone, how 
could I ever pay them back ? 

My oldest sister, Alice; was the most incon- 
solable, but little Ella looked up and said: 

“When we get big we won’t care, will we?” 
and that proved to be the best thing to dry 
my tears and face the worst. Alice could not 
keep the secret, and the whole household soon 
knew it. Neither my father nor mother 
blamed me much, only my mother put her gen- 
tle hand on my head and said, “ Why didn’t 
you confide in mother?” 

Perhaps if I had I should have been more 
lucky, came to my mind, and maybe what fate 
there was in a name might be overruled by my 
mother’s advice, for in all the country around 
no one was thought more of than my mother, 
Mrs. Solomon Fish. 

Half an hour after, Philip came in with his 
face glowing with smiles, and told us, in a 
breath, of his good luck. His number was 3,463, 
and had drawn two hundred and fifty dollars. 

“Father is going to invest it for me,” said 
Philip, “and when I am twenty-one I shall 
have a pile to begin life with. I would not be 
discouraged, Sol; better luck next time. Here 
is the quarter for my postage, father gave it to 
me to pay you,” and Philip handed me the 


“I wish Solomon had been as lucky as our 
Philip,” said Mr. Goldwood to my father, not 
long after. 

“T am not,” returned my father; “I am glad 
his ticket drew a blank.” 

“Why so?” asked Mr. Goldwood. “ Don’t 
you think you need the money ?” 

“Yes, I need the money, but I need a son 
more.” 

“But you would not lose your son if he 
should be fortunate in drawing a prize,” said 
Mr. Goldwood. “My Philip is not going to 
run away; this money is a stepping-stone to 
his future success in life.” 

“Tt is a stepping-stone to ruin,” returned my 
father. 
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I do not think Mr. Goldwood quite liked 
father’s reply, for he went away soon after. I 
thought my father a strange man; how two 
hundred and fifty dollars could ruin any one 
was beyond my comprehension. So I sighed, 
and told my trouble to little Ella, who said 
again, in her quiet way, “ You won’t care when 
you get big.” Philip came to see me often, and 
urged me very hard to buy another lottery 
ticket, but I had no money ; besides, I was still 
owing my sisters, and Alice could not forget 
her gold dollar. I tried every means to earn 
money to pay my debts, but ill-luck seemed to 
follow me. The next year was a poor one for 
farmers, it being one of those late, dry seasons, 
and the crops were a failure. Heretofore I 
had gathered nuts and sold them, but that year 
T could not find a handful. The few apples we 
taised were sold to pay taxes and interest, and 
the little that remained went to buy our win- 
ter’s supply of clothes, school- books, and other 
needful articles. The Goldwoods did not seem 
to feel the straits of the season. Philip’s father 
built houses all summer, and the owners of 
them turned everything they could into money 
to pay the builder. We noticed that they 
papered their house, which was one of the 
luxuries that few in our town could afford. 
Philip had a new suit throughout, and it was 
said it was bought with the interest. of the 
prize money. Winter school commenced, and 
I can not tell which of us was the more to 
blame, but Philip and I did not seem to be on 
as good terms as formerly. Perhaps I was a 
little envious of his good luck, and he some- 
what proud of it. 

“See here,” said he one day before school 
commenced, “I would change my name if I 
were you. People do make fun of your fa- 
ther’s foolish speeches ; I suppose he thinks he 
is as wise as old Solomon, and as big a prophet 
as there ever was. Next year I would hire 
out somewhere and earn money and buy an- 
other ticket; you'll draw something sure next 
time.” 

“It is my duty to stay and help father,” I 
replied. 

“ Couldn’t you help him more if you drew a 
big prize? I tell you those sisters want lots 
of things; my only one does, and girls can’t 
earn anything,” and so he went on, I half-be- 
lieving what he said, and the next moment 
angry for listening at all. 

“T say,” continued he, “when the teacher 
asks you your name, tell him it’s Miles.” 

The idea struck me as being a good one, for 
“as wise as Solomon” did not sound as agree- 





able to my ears as I could wish. So, when the 
teacher came around next day, I gave it to him 
in a firm voice, while looks of surprise and 
some tittering among the girls expressed their 
wonder or approval, I hardly knew which. 

“M-i-l-e-s F-i-s-h,” bawled out the rowdy of 
the school, as soon as we were let out at recess, 
“That is the longest string of fish for a short 
one I ever saw,” continued he. 

Somehow, Philip got angry with me and 
called me “ Miles of Fish;” and in the after- 
noon recess there was printed in red chalk, on 
the side of the school-house, these words: 

“Miles O’ Fish, Prophet.” I knew, and so 
did all the others, that no one had red chalk 
but the builder’s son, and no one could print as 
well as he. 

I walked in silence homeward, and just as I 
opened the gate, little Ella, who had shared 
my speechless walk and grief, put up her face 
to mine, and said that dear sentence of her’s, 
“You won’t care when you get big.” Tears 
came, the first I had shed that day. 

Time passed on, and I was sixteen. Philip 
had bought a number of lottery tickets with 
his extra change, but he drew blanks only. 
He still talked of being a merchant, and there 
was not a boy or girl but that expected to see 
the gold-lettered sign of P. P. Goldwood at 
some future time—the Co. had been long since 
left off. 

Twenty-one found us both going out into the 
world to seek our fortunes. Our town had a 
railroad running through it, and a dépét had in- 
creased the wealth of the place, so that my father 
was out of debt, but not wealthy. I had been 
through the preparatory department of col- 
lege, and was ready to enter a collegiate course. 
I received but little aid from home, as there 
were five girls, younger, trying to fit themselves 
for school teachers. Philip studied book-keep- 
ing, as that was the only thing that would ben- 
efit him, he said, and left home to go into bus- 
iness, as he expressed it. At the end of two 
years I was obliged to stop for want of means, 
and finally decided to study law. I collected, 
ran on errands, and did all kinds of work to 
help myself, and at last was admitted to the 
bar. During this time the country was flooded 
with all sorts of gift enterprises, schemes, etc., 
and at last our town people received adver- 
tisements with the name of “ P. P. Goldwood 
& Co.” at the head of a grand lottery that was 
to be drawn at some future time. Almost 
every one in the county bought tickets, and 
some received cheap receipt books, trash they 
called plated ware, and worse than brass jew- 
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elry. The name of P. P. Goldwood disap- 
peared, and still similar advertisements came 
from New York and other places denouncing 
other “ gift enterprises ” as “ shams,” but their 
one as genuine. 

Meanwhile I was but a young lawyer, and 
those that knew me best knew I desired to en- 
gage on the side of right. 

“Fish,” said a gray-haired lawyer, whom I 
very much respected, “there is a poor fellow 
who is going to be tried for swindling, or some- 
thing: no one seems willing to be his counsel ; 
for from what I hear he is the guiltiest dog 
that ever stoleasheep. But, then, he has hint- 
ed that he has got the cash, and as you need 
some just now, go over and offer your services.” 

I do not know what made me go; it was not 
the money, surely, but I felt that I could not 
stay away, and I walked rapidly to the Court 
House. The prisoner sat with his head bowed 
and partly covered with his hands. He sat 
thus until the words, “ The prisoner’s counsel 
has arrived,” were uttered, then he raised his 
head, and I saw the face of my old playmate. 
Instantly I was seized with an impulse to save 
him. I ceased to remember the red-lettered 
sign on the school-house and all the bitter 
things of the past. Save him, O! if I could. 
The trial was postponed, that I might talk with 
the prisoner. I can not tell you all the partic- 
ulars, but they proved that he had been en- 
gaged in different lotteries ever since he left 
home; sometimes under his own name, but 
mostly under assumed ones; that he had re- 
ceived any amount of money, and had been at 
the head of the most daring and important 
frauds that had been known in those parts. 
The evidence closed at night, and I visited 
Philip just before the court opened next morn- 
ing. I had received a touching letter from his 
mother, begging me to do all I could “ for her 
son, her first-born.” Philip slipped a small roll 
of what seemed to be a few dollars into my 
hand, perhaps a hundred, I thought, and lest 
the sum would influence me if large, or I 
should not do as well if small, I put it into my 
pocket without looking at it. 

When I arose to make my plea I hardly 
knew what to say until my eyes rested upon 
his mother’s letter. I took it up and I needed 
no studied rhetoric or eloquence as I read 
aloud the words from the heart-broken mother. 

I went over his innocent childhood and boy- 
hood, and appealed to the jury and asked, 
“Can he be guilty of so great a crime?” I 
could not save him; he was sentenced for the 
ong term, and I went back to my office. 





“You did bravely,” said my gray-haired 
friend, “ and if you had had a piece of a shadow 
to turn the scales you would have won your 
case. But how much did you get?” he asked. 
I took the roll from my pocket and counted 
one thousand dollars! 

“Well done,” said he, “never did a hand- 
somer day’s work myself.” I did not lack for 
cases after that, but somehow I could not use 
poor Philip’s money. I wied to think of giv- 
ing it to orphan asylums or to some other be- 
nevolent purposes, At last 1 hit upon a happy 
thought. I'll send it to my mother and sis- 
ters and tell them to buy a gold watch and 
chain apiece, and add a gold dollar for a 
charm. 

The next year, at Christmas, I was invited 
home. After our greetings were over, they all 
disappeared, and then reappeared wearing 
their watches with the dollar charms. Sister 
Ella, always our pet, came up to me, and put- 
ing something on my finger ran away, saying, 
“ The charm is on the inside, ‘ Miles O’ Fish!’” 
Then I took it off, and engraven in the small- 
est letters were the words, 

“We won't care when we get big!” 

So, my readers, when you are tempted to 
buy a ticket that promises watches, pianos, or 
even city lots, just think of poor Philip; and 
if you should be as lucky, and draw a prize, 
remember it is like strong drink, you can not 
even taste without wanting more. So just but- 
ton up your pockets and brave the world and 
work for what you can get honestly, for “ You 
won't care when you get big.” 


—— +06 


FUNERALS IN PITTSBURG. 
THEIR MORALE AND COST. 


ERE is plain talk on a grave subject. 
We clip the following from a Pitts- 
burg, Pa., paper: 

“The average funeral of to-day is a nui- 
sance and a tyranny. 

“The other day a funeral passed our office, 
and was certainly over two hours getting 
past. The police had to afford the court- 
esy of the streets. Street cars were stopped, 
iron wagons brought to a stand still, and the 
great, heavy, important travel of Smithfield 
Street had to cease to a certain extent for 
two whole hours of the most precious time 
of a Pittsburg business day. It was not 
a public benefactor who was accompanied 
to his tomb by this long line of mourners; 
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nor was it a statesman, nor a leader. It was 
quite an ordinary man, who would never 
have been heard of for anything excellent 
he could show, and his friends were turning 
out a funeral procession as if running a com- 
petition for the livery stables. We never 
saw a jollier-looking crowd going to a pic- 
nic than this crowd going to the graveyard. 
In fact, we have about quit looking for 
mourners in funeral processions any more. 
The average funeral procession is composed 
of people who behave as if the only time 
they can get to enjoy a holiday of horse-flesh 
is when some friend or acquaintance dies; 
then the whole family, down to all the chil- 
dren, go out to mourn, and enjoy a day’s ride 
at the expense of the dead man’s estate. It 
seems as if the mourners make it a business 
to acquire acquaintances, in order to increase 
their chances for funeral rides. It is a good 
thing in a business way for the undertakers 
and liverymen; but it is fast becoming a pub- 
lic disgust. That man who would have the 
audacity to tell us that more than one out 
of every ten who ride in modern funeral pro- 
cessions cares a fig about the death of the in- 
dividual whose demise procures the carriage 
ride—we should immediately set down as an 
unmitigated falsifier. 

“ Hence, we pronounce the average modern 
funeral a nuisance. The deference which de- 
lays business and gives clear streets for fu- 
nerals is seldom deserved, but in most cases 
meanly taken advantage of for the purpose 
of a gay and fast ride, funeral rides being 
the only ones tolerated to go upon arun. If 
the public would grow indifferent to fu- 
neral processions and cease to extend them 
such strict and liberal courtesy, this nuisance 
might soon be in a great measure abated. 

“Then, again, it is now a custom for a man’s 
relatives to prove themselves by the size of 
the funeral they can get up for him. It has 
come to be that a man who is not followed 
to his grave by a long line of carriages is 
judged to have been nobody, and, of course, 
the relatives of the nobody suffer socially by 
their connection with him. Consequently, 
when a poor man dies, his family, to main- 
tain social respectability, must get up a fu- 
neral for him, the bigger the better, and run 
themselves into debt and privations for months 
and months. 





“ Hence we pronounce the ayerage modern 
funeral a tyranny. 

“Tt is our opinion that the world will soon 
return to the ancient custom of cremation, 
or burning the dead. Cremation would take 
away both the nuisance and the tyranny at- 
tendant upon the modern funeral.” 

[All the pomp, unnecessary expense, and 
useless show bestowed on the dead, is so 
much Jost to the living. Here in New York 
it not unfrequently happens, that “one’s 
little all,” is consumed on an ostentatious 
funeral. A poor man, who has a wife and 
children, sickens and dies. The wife, almost 
destitute, to be “in fashion,” must incur the 
useless expense of hiring five, ten, or more 
carriages from a livery stable—kept for the 
purpose—at an extra cash cost of from $25 
to $50, and upward, to help form a grand 
procession, and go empty,as they often do 
—or be filled with pleasure-seekers who care 
nothing for the departed. For one in or- 
dinary circumstances, a funeral costs here 
from $200 to $500, and for one who has 
more means, from $1,000 to $2,000, and 
upward, besides the cost of ground, tomb- 
stone, etc., on which several thousands more 
are sometimes expended. There are graves 
in Greenwood which have cost more than 
$50,000, Is not this a kind of idolatry? A 
coffin or casket may be made of solid rose- 
wood, lined with the finest silk and silk vel- 
vet, mounted with solid silver, and this in- 
closed in a metallic (leaden) case hermetically 
sealed, and the whole inclosed in a pine box, 
all to be buried from four to six feet in the 
ground. In the country, funerals are less 
showy and less costly. But a change for 
the better is coming over the spirits of the 
living in our cities, and we attribute it in 
large measure to the Father Mathew Temper- 
ance Societies of New York. These societies 
are composed chiefly of those who were once 
Irish, but are now naturalized American cit- 
izens, who, seeing the folly of Old Country 
customs, such, for example, as “wakes” 
and expensive funerals, have dropped them, 
and are adopting more sensible ways. A 
decent respect for the dead consists in a 
quiet and modest burial. It is the living 
who most need assistance, sympathy, and 
care. The money usually spent on useless or 
empty carriages to follow the dead may 
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much better be expended in supplying the 
real wants of the living. 


Finally, would it not be as well for the rich | good? 


to bestow a larger portion of their means on 


some useful charity and a little less on expen- 
sive tombstones? Which would do the most 
On which investment, could one 
most heartily ask God’s blessing ?] 








epartment of J hnlogy, 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the knowledge of man.—Spurzheim, 





NIUE AND THE NIUANS. 


§ the traveler proceeds eastward or west- 

ward from Australia he meets with nu- 
merous tribes distributed over the hundreds of 
islands of Polynesia, which command his at- 
tention by their most interesting physical and 
moral characteristics. The Papuan race has 
furnished the material for scientific examina- 
tion for half a century and more, and is by no 
means thoroughly known. The tribes of the 
Philippines, the Andamans, the Marquesans, 
the natives of New Guinea, the Fijians, Ton- 
gans, and Samoans, have been, and are still, 
subjects of engaging ethnological study, and 
much is known of them by the American 
reading public through the published narra- 
tives of bold explorers and self-sacrificing mis- 
sionaries. 

We come now to consider the inhabitants 
of an island, concerning the history of whose 
discovery little is generally known, and yet that 
history is deeply interesting, and the people 
themselves may occupy our attention for a half- 
hour with profit. We refer to Niue, or “Say- 
age Island,” as it was called by Captain Cook, 
because the natives resisted his landing with 
fierce assault, and refused his proffer of peace 
and good-will. Niue lies between the Hervey 
and Tongan groups. 

The Niuans owe their ferocity toward strang- 
ers to an ancient custom of putting to death all 
strangers who landed on their shores, a fate 
from which even their own people did not es- 
cape if they had been absent any length of 
time. They entertained the notion that their 
island was naturally free from disease, and that 
all ailments were brought by foreigners, and so 
the law was established that all foreigners 
should be killed as soon as taken. In Dr. 
Wood's “ Natural History of Man” we are in- 
formed that when the missionary, Williams, 
visited the island he induced two native boys 
to leave their home and accompany him for 
the purpose of being instructed. They were, 








at first, very miserable on board, and howled 
incessantly for the first few days, thinking that 
the white sailors were cannibals, and that they 
were to be eaten. Finding, however, that the 
sailors were eating only pork, they became 
reconciled to their lot. These lads were taken 
to Raietea, and having been educated for their 
task, were sent home again. Unfortunately, 
soon after their arrival, an epidemic disease 
spread over the island, and the natives, natur- 
ally attributing it to the two travelers, killed 
them both. 

The first white man who landed there since 
the time of Cook, met with a singular fate. A 
ship was lying off the island, and bartering 
with the natives. Just as the ship got under 
weigh, the master flung one of the sailors over- 
board among the savages, who took him on 
shore, and held a great debate as to the course 
to be pursued. Some were for keeping up the 
old custom and killing him, but others argued 
that the man had not landed of his own free 
will, and that he ought not to be liable to the 
usual penalty, even though salt water was in 
his eye—this being the mark of a shipwreck. 
After a discussion they agreed to put him into 
a canoe, give him a quantity of bananas and 
cocoa-nuts, and send him out tosea. The man 
contrived to slip on shore again without being 
seen, and after hiding in caves for some days, 
he succeeded in getting on board a whaler that 
was passing near the island. 

The appearance of the natives as they were 
before the missionaries came to them was any- 
thing but prepossessing. Mr. Williams gives 
a graphic account of an oid chief who was in- 
duced, after much trouble, to come on board. 
“His appearance was truly terrific. He was 
about sixty years of age, his person tall, his 
cheek-bones raised and prominent, and his 
countenance most forbidding. His whole body 
was smeared with charcoal, his hair and beard 
were long and gray, and the latter, plaited and 
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twisted together, hung from his mouth like so 
many rats’ tails. He wore no clothing except 
& narrow strip of cloth round his loins, for the 
purpose of passing a spear through, or any 
other article he might wish to carry. 

“On reaching the deck the old man was 
most frantic in his gesticulations, leaping about 
from place to place, and using the most vocif- 
erous exclamations at everything he saw. All 
attempts at conversation with him were en- 
tirely useless, as we could not persuade him to 
stand still for a single second. Our natives at- 





concluded this exhibition by thrusting the 
whole of his long, gray beard into his mouth 
and gnawing it with the most savage venge- 
ance. During the whole of the performance 
he kept up a loud and hideous howl.” 

The islanders do not use the tattoo, though 
they are fond of decorating their bedies with 
paint. Those who come on board European 
vessels are delighted to be adorned with streaks 
and spots of red and green paint, especially the 
latter, which is a novelty to them, and for 
which they are willing to pay highly. The 





THE WAR-DANCE 


tempted to clothe him, by fastening round his 
person a piece of native cloth, but, tearing it 
off in a rage, he threw it upon deck, and 
Hamping upon it exclaimed, ‘Am I a woman 
that I should be encumbered with that stuff?’ 

“He then proceeded to give ts a specimen 
of a war dance, which he commenced by pois- 
ing and quivering his spear, running to and 
fro, leaping and vociferating, as though pos- 
sessed by the spirit of wildness. Tlren he dis- 
torted his features most horribly by extending 
his mouth, gnashing his teeth, and forcing his 
eyes almost out of their sockets. At length he 





hair is sometimes seen very short and some- 
times very long, and this is the case with both 
sexes. They allow it to grow to a considerable 
length, and when it is a foot or eighteen inches 
long, they cut it off and plait it into thin bands, 
which are worn around the waist. The men 
prize these ornaments highly. The younger 
men do not wear their beards, but the elders 
suffer them to grow to a great length, plait 
them, and adorn them with pieces of oyster or 
clam shell. They know the art of coloring the 
hair a yellowish-red by the application of lime. 
As to dress, the men think it quite needless, 
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and wear nothing but the belt around the 
waist. Some, however, wear a very small 
apron, only ten or twelve inches square, and 
this is considered rather in the light of orna- 
ment than of dress. They are of moderate 
stature, rather under than over the middle 
height, thus forming a strong contrast to the 
gigantic Marquesans and Samoans. The nat- 
ural color of the skin is a clear brown, and 
their limbs are round and well-shaped. 

In weapons, they use the spear, the club, 
and the bow, all made well and neatly. They 
do not seem to invade other islands, and their 
warfare is therefore waged mostly among them- 
selves. It seems rather strange that in an isl- 
and only thirty miles in circumference war 
should exist, but in Niue the usual Polynesian 
custom exists, of dividing an island into sey- 
eral districts, among which is perpetual feud. 
They use one very curious weapon. On their 
island are a number of caves in the coral lime- 
stone. From the roof hang vast numbers of 
stalactites. The natives owe their fresh water 
almost entirely to these caves, and since the 
missionaries came to reside among them have 
learned to collect it by digging wells in the 
caves, into which the water flows, and so se- 
cure a constant supply. The floor of the caves 
is covered with stalagmitic masses, and from 
these the natives make oval balls about the 
size of cricket-balls, which they hurl] from the 
hand with wonderful force and accuracy, not 
using the sling, as is the case with so many 
Polynesian tribes. 

These caves are evidently due to the charac- 
ter of the island, which is partly coral and 
partly volcanic, the coral having been up- 
heaved by volcanic force, leaving the surface 
fissured and broken by the sudden violence of 
the shock. The native legend respecting the 
origin of the island points to the same conclu- 
sion. They state that the island was raised to 
its present elevation by two of their ancestors, 
named Hananaki and Fao, who swam there 
from Tonga, and found the island only just 
above the waves. They stamped twice upon 
it, the first stamp elevating the island to its 
present height, and the second clothing it with 
trees and plants. They made wives for them- 
selves out of the Ti tree, and so the island be- 
came peopled. We may easily see in this tra- 
dition a record of the two facts, that the island 
was elevated suddenly from the sea, and that 
the inhabitants are not aborigines, but emi- 
grants from some other part of Polynesia, 
probably from Tonga. Though they believe 
themselves to be derived from this origin, they 








have been subject to invasion from the restless 
and daring Tongans, whom they repulsed by 
an ingenious stratagem. The Tongans, pos- 
sessed of far better weapons and better disci- 
plined than the Niue islanders, were rapidly 
completing the conquest of the island, when 
the natives took advantage of the peculiar 
formation of their country. Across one of the 
deep and narrow clefts, so numerous on the isl- 
and, the Niuans laid small branches, which 
they covered with banana and cocoa-nut leaves, 
and then strewed over all a slight covering of 
earth, which they arranged so as to look ex- 
actly like the surrounding soil. They then 
executed a sham retreat, and slipped around to 
the farther side of the chasm, so that the Ton- 
guns, flushed with victory, rushed on their re- 
treating enemies with yells of triumph, and a 
great number of the foremost and best warriors 
were hurled down to the bottom of the cav- 
ern. Before the survivors could recover from 
their surprise, an attack was made upon them 
in overwhelming numbers, and of the whole 
Tongan expedition not a man escaped alive. 

It was formerly thought that the Niuans 
were cannibals, but as far as can be ascertained 
the natives have never eaten human flesh. 
They do not even care for animal food of any 
kind; and though at the present time they 
have pigs in abundance, they use them almost 
entirely for the market to European ships, con- 
tenting themselves with bananas, yams, taro, 
and fish. Strangely enough, they have not 
imported into Niue the custom of kava-drink- 
ing, and they stand almost alone in their non- 
use of tobacco. Perhaps the avoidance of 
pig’s flesh has something to do with their re- 
pugnance to liquid stimulants. At any rate, 
we have here an example which shames our 
Christian society ! 

Polygamy is practiced among the inhabitants 
of Niue, though it is fast dying out under the 
influence of the missionaries, who have fur- 
ther conferred a vast boon on the people by 
their discouragement of infanticide, which once 
prevailed to a terrible extent. The mere check 
which they have placed on this custom has al- 
ready raised the number of the population by 
more than three hundred—a considerable in- 
crease when the small size of the island is taken 
into consideration. Even before the mission- 
aries came, a tolerably comprehensive and just 
code of laws was in existence, so that the Ni- 
uans were, in reality, much less savage than 
many of their neighbors, and the missionaries 
had a better ground to work on than in other 
islands of more promising aspect. Their 
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standard of morality was much higher than 
is usually the case among savages, infidelity 
among women being severely punished. So 
great was their horror of this crime that illegit- 
imate children were always thrown into the sea, 
until the missionaries taught the people that, 
though the parents might be liable to punish- 
ment, the innocent children ought not to suffer. 
Their punishment consisted generally in 
deprivation of food. For example, for some 
offenses the criminal was tied to a post and al- 
lowed no food except bitter and acrid fruits, 
while for more serious offenses he was lashed 
hand and foot to a bamboo for a considerable 
length of time, only sufficient food being given 
to save him from actually dying of starvation. 
For these punishments the missionaries have 
induced the natives to substitute forced labor 
in well-sinking, road-making, and other useful 
works. The Niuans are good canoe-makers, 
constructing their vessels very neatly and or- 
namenting them with devices in shells and 
mother-of-pearl. They manage these canoes 
well, and are excellent swimmers. There are, 
however, some families living in the interior 
of the island who, although they can be barely 
four miles from the sea, have never visited it, 
and are greatly despised by their neighbors be- 
cause they can neither swim nor sail a canoe. 





The native architecture has been much im- 
proved by the Samoan teachers, who instruct- 
ed the Niuans in their way of building houses, 
upon which the Niuans have engrafted their 
own mode of adornment, so that, altogether, 
the effect of a modeen Niuan house is quaint 
and, at the same time, artistic. The natives 
seem to be wonderfully quick at learning, and 
have even acquired the use of the pen, so that 
a Niuan can now be scarcely better pleased 
than by the gift of a pencil and a supply of 
white paper. 

The wonderful advance that these people 
have made in a comparatively few years, is 
shown not only in the fact that they have dis- 
carded their old habit of murdering foreigners, 
but that they display a great eagerness to be 
taken as sailors on board European ships. 
They contrive often to smuggle themselves on 
board without the knowledge of the captain 
and crew. Their method of disposing of the 
dead is twofold. When one mode is followed, 
the body is laid on a bier and left in the woods 
until all the flesh has decayed, and then the 
bones are removed to the family burying-place, 
which is usually a cave in the limestone rock. 
When the other method is employed, the body 
is laid in a canoe and sent adrift in the sea to 
go wherever the wind and tides will carry it. 


—_—_+0+—_—_. 


CHINA, ITS PEOPLE AND PRODUCTIONS. 





HE Empire of China, which, until within 

a comparatively few years, was shut out, 

or shut in, from other nations, not more by the 
massive Chinese wall than by a consolidated 
national aversion to the rest of the world, is 
now beginning to be partially understood. In 
a recent interview which we had with a cele- 
brated Japanese scholar, who had been edu- 
cated in England and America, he remarked 
that some nine hundred years ago the Chinese 
literature was adopted by Japan, and it in it- 
self tended to make Japan jealous of other 
nations and inclined to keep herself aloof 
from them. The friendly mission of Com. 
Perry, in 1853, from the United States to 
Japan, gave the people of that nation a new 
idea of outside civilization. The Portuguese 
having made war upon them several centuries 
previous, they were led, perhaps justly, to look 
upon foreigners as barbarians, as war-dogs, bent 
on conquest, seeking to burn, sink, and destroy 
that they may possess ard occupy the countries 
so conquered. Com. Perry carried with him, 





to be sure, guns and powder; but he also car- 
ried with him a Christian spirit, and taught 
the Japanese to entertain a better opinion of 
the nations of the world, and since that time 
there have been made in China, and also in 
Japan, great inroads, so far as the obtaining of 
knowledge and the opening of communication 
are concerned. 

The Quarterly Review gives an exhaustive 
article compiled mainly from references to va- 
rious articles written by eminent travelers, and 
from it we condense some facts which may in- 
terest our readers. 

China is supposed to be inhabited by more 
than two hundred millions of people, who are 
united under one government, with a history 
at least two thousand years old; but the re- 
moteness of the country and the obstinate ex- 
clusiveness of its government have awakened 
great curiosity. Thanks, however, to the re- 
cent treaties and to the residence in that coun- 
try by our late eminent fellow-citizen, Mr. Bur- 
lingame, the old state of things has begun 
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to pass away, and recent writers have brought 
the distant China much nearer to us. 

Large tracts of arable land are lying waste 
in several of the provinces of China. The 
ravages of late rebellions have depopulated 
certain sections; a recent outbreak having, it 
is estimated, cost the country the incredible 
number of fifty millions of people, and in some 
populous provinces only three in a hundred 
of the inhabitants escaped death at the hands 
of the rebels. The Chinese appear to have 
more Destructiveness than Combativeness,— 
more cruelty than energy. 

In the northern confines of the empire, we 
read of vast forests which wait the ax and the 
plow to be made to yield food in abundance, 
for the native soil seems well adapted to agri- 
cultural purposes. 

That China is over-populated in some parts 
is proved by the stream of emigration that an- 
nually pours from the southern sea-board prov- 
inces across the Pacific Ocean to California. 
But China is without good roads or means of 
communication within her own provinces, ex- 
cept along her rivers, and it is, therefore, easier 
for a Chinaman to find a place to work in by 
crossing the Pacific to California, than to find 
his way to unoccupied regions in his own 
country; besides, without roads or a market 
for these interior portions of China, the inhab- 
itants can neither sell their produce nor read- 
ily obtain articles of necessity from the distant 
markets. A few good roads in China would 
enable the people in the more populous dis- 
tricts to migrate within their own borders and 
bring the produce of their country into valu- 
able use. 

The minerals in the Chinese Empire are 
understood to be rich and abundant. Mining 
is not altogether unknown, though it is dis- 
couraged by the jealous policy of the govern- 
ment. The quartz rock is reported to be rich 
in gold, and nuggets are met with in certain 
districts. No estimate can be formed of the 
supply of gold which is buried in the hills, 
though everything leads to the belief that it is 
enormous. We hear of salt wells, quicksilver, 
copper, lead, and tin mines, and of petroleum 
pits. China is also full of coal, which is at 
once the most valuable, widely distributed, and 
accessible of all descriptions of her buried 
wealth. According to one writer, the Chi- 
nese coal fields cover an area of upward of 
400,000 square miles, while England has but 
12,000 square miles of coal. In a single district 
of China easily approached by water and easily 
mined, there is an area of anthracite and bitu- 





minous coal equal to the entire coal fields of 
Pennsylvania. China alone has coal enough 
to supply the whole world, at its present rate 
of consumption, for thousands of years. The 
coal beds vary from twelve to thirty feet in 
thickness; the system of coal-bearing strata in 
the province of Shansi is about five hundred 
feet in thickness, and contains, besides, an in- 
exhaustible supply of iron ore. 

The Chinese work their iron ore beds and 
make iron of an excellent quality, but their 
method of working is so rude that it is easier 
for them to obtain both iron and coal from 
England by sea than to supply themselves, and 
one of the chief reasons of this is the very 
deficient means of communication in that 
country. We learn that in the very regions 
where coal most abounds, so desperate is the 
need for fuel, that the climate has been ruined 
by the cutting down of all trees and brush- 
wood to supply fuel for domestic purposes. 

China has rivers and canals, and along these 
her commerce is carried on, clumsily, to be 
sure, but cheaply; but away from the rivers 
and canals the utmost restriction of prosperity 
prevails. Cotton is produced in China in 
abundance, and is largely manufactured into 
coarse fabrics, yet the United States and Great 
Britain can compete with the Chinese in these 
fabrics in their own markets. 

The roads are in a state of nature; no one 
looks after them. The weather rules them, 
and in the level districts there are roads with 
lines of deep ruts, and which, of course, in 
time, would become utterly impassable; but 
the rain obviates this evil by washing them all 
into a common mire, and when the rain ceases 
the sun hardens the mud, and this mode of re- 
pair is perpetually repeated, and is all the re- 
newal the roads receive. As many as a dozen 
animals—horses, asses, and bullocks—are fre- 
quently required to drag one small-sized cart: 
over these roads. Mr. Markham gives the fol-- 
lowing account of the conveyances in Shantung: 

“The means of traffic along the road are’ 
carts, wheel-barrows, camels, mules, and don- 
keys. The carts carry six to twenty piculs- 
(800 to 2,600 Ibs.), and are drawn, the larger 
ones by five mules, and the smaller ones by 
two. Wheel-barrows carry from two to ten 
piculs (266 to 1,333 Ibs.), and are propelled by 
one man pushing, another in front in a sort of. 
shafts, and a donkey, ox, or mule, in front of 
all, attached by traces of rope. For the man. 
behind, who has to push, guide, and support 
the whole weight on his shoulders, the work. is 
terrific, and seemed to me to he the very acme 
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of human labor. These men seldom reach the 
age of forty years, I was told.” 

The severity of the work was found by Mr. 
Williamson to be even greater in a neighbor- 
ing province. 

“The barrowmen in Shantung,” he writes, 
“are bad enough, but these (of Western Ho- 
nan) are lower than they. The loads were 
dreadful, and the work beyond anything I ever 
saw; the pushing and tugging and swaying 
of the men’s bodies as the barrow rolled over 
the uneven, often stony road, was terrific, and 
their ravenous, eager eating at the inns on the 
roadsides excited the most painful feelings. 
Human labor is cheaper here than donkey hire ; 
this has gone on for years, and will go on till 
railways cheapen the carriage of goods, and 
thus break the yoke from off such slaves.” 

With such roads and such means of convey- 
ance, of course the transportion of iron and 
coal would form a great item in their cost to 
the consumer. In the province of Shansi, coal 
which costs twenty-five cents a ton at the mines 
would cost six dollars at a distance of thirty 
miles, or eleven dollars at a distance of sixty 
miles; of course only those who live in close 
vicinity to coal mines can derive any benefit 
from them, and a coal mine which is not 
worked close by a navigable river is of little 
value to the people. The roads being too 
poor to permit communication between differ- 
ent districts, and there being no means of ad- 
vertising, if the crop fails in a district there 
may be a superabundance of food fifty miles 
away, but the people starve by thousands, and 
those having an abundance are not aware that 
a good market is so near to them. Moreover, 
as no one expects to sell the surplus, they en- 
deavor to raise only so much as they require, 
and if that be cut off by drought, by insect, or 
by inundation, their resources are exhausted. 
But poor as are the people, and meagre and 
thriftless as are the ways of acquiring property 
in China, there is a herd of hungry office- 
holders, who prey upon the prosperity of the 
people and consume nearly all the surplus 
profits of labor. 

There are two political parties in China— 
one, known as the anti-foreign or war party, is 
pledged to the expulsion of foreigners from 
the soil of China at all risks; the other is the 
liberal or moderate party, and its policy is to 
hold the balance between the claims of for- 
eigners on the one hand, and the headstrong 
resistance of the extreme section of its own 
order on the other hand. The latter party is 
enlightened enough to know that the true pol- 





icy of China is to conciliate by a seasonable 
surrender of her prejudices to that foreign ele- 
ment which she can no longer hope to repel 
by force. At heart, doubtless, the whole ruling 
body in China is opposed to the presence of 
foreigners in the country. The educated class, 
from which the Chinese officials are taken, is 
anti-foreign. The sale of places of rank fills 
the public offices with corrupt and incompe- 
tent men, while the system of exacting heavy 
fees of office, in the shape of bribes, from every 
officer for appointment or promotion to those 
above him, not only debases the morals, but 
crushes the prosperity of the people. Injustice 
is sold notoriously to the highest bidder, hence 
universal discontent, tax riots, and insurrec- 
tions. 

Much may be done by the introduction of 
machinery, railroads, telegraphs, and steam 
navigation. But we believe the time is not 
very near when full intercommunication be- 
tween the people of China and those of Eu- 
rope and America may be expected. 

China groans under oppression from the 
head of their government through the long 
line of mandarins and officials. Their com- 
merce is limited, their means of agriculture, 
of mining, and of manufacture are at the low- 
est ebb, and with a religious bigotry and in- 
tolerance which repel the introduction of a 
better civilization will tend for a long time to 
maintain in China, for the most part, that ex- 
clusiveness which hitherto has been its hin- 
drance and its curse. Japan has been depressed 
and rendered jealous of other nations by the 
Chinese literature, but now seems heartily in 
earnest to obtain the best civilization the 
world can give it. 

The Japanese Embassy now in this country 
is sent here by its government to see what it 
can learn of our civilization, our arts, manu- 
facturing, commerce, literature, and govern- 
ment. As the Secretary of the Embassy said 
to us, We come to learn all your best things, 
and to transfer them to our country, your ma- 
chinery for agriculture and for manufacturing, 
your best modes of education, and all that be- 
longs to your best features of civilization; for 
Japan wants to adopt these that she may rise 
to a higher and nobler civilization. When 
Japan shall have thus come in contact with 
other nations of the world, and shall have 
adopted their customs, China may, through 
that example, be led with less fear of encroach- 
ment by “ barbarians,” to adopt a civilization 
which shall make her more free, learned, in- 
telligent, successful, and happy. Possessed of 
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a fine climate and a rich soil, with a popula- 
tion almost fabulous, yet with room enough 
for all, what may she not become when raised 
from barbarism ud taught to use her wonder- 
ful power beneficently and intelligently ? 


— _~0e—__— 


CotoraDo.—This young territory will soon 
be a State, as it is getting on apace. The as- 
sessed valuation of property in the territory is 
$24,000,000. It has a population of 75,000, no 
public debt, levies no territorial tax for the year 





1872, and has a balance of over $50,000 in the 
treasury. The following table is taken from 
the report of the auditor for 1872: Horses, 15,- 
000; sheep, 1,000,000; mules, 3,000; cattle, 
150,000 ; swine, 8,000; goats, 5,000. [Buffalo, 
antelope, deer, bear, and “sich like,” though 
of considerable value, are not counted, because 
not subject to control. Colorado gave us the 
first narrow-gauge railway, and, by means of 
its extension all through her great, grand, rich 
mountains, her mineral wealth will be brought 
out.] 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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EXPRESSION—ITS ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BY SIR CHARLES BELL, K.H. 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR OCTOBER NUMBER.] 


ESSAY VIII. 


OF EXPRESSION IN REFERENCE TO THE 
BODY—THE EMOTIONS MODIFIED BY CON- 
TROLLING EXPRESSION. 


N the preceding essays it has been shown 
that the powerful passions influence the 
same class of nerves and muscles which are 
affected in highly excited or anxious breath- 
ing, and it was inferred that the apparatus 
of respiration is the instrument by which the 
emotions are manifested. In fear or in grief 
the movements of the nostrils, the uncon- 
trollable tremor of the lips, the convulsions 
of the neck and chest, and the audible sob- 
bing, prove that the influence of the mind 
extends over the organs of respiration, so 
that the difference is slight between the ac- 
tion of the frame in a paroxysm of the pas- 
sions and in the agony of a drowning man. 
Having traced the connection between the 
excitement of the chest or trunk of the body 
and expression in the face, we may for a mo- 
ment turn our attention to the consent be- 
tween the breathing or expression of the 
body generally, and the position of the limbs. 
Let us take the instances by which we before 
illustrated the universal consent of the ani- 
mal frame. When the tiger or wolf is struck 
by the keeper and suddenly roused to feroc- 
ity and activity, the character is seen not 





only in the glare of the eyes, the retraction 
of the lips, and the harsh sound of the 
breath as it is forcibly drawn through the 
confined throat, but every muscle is in ten- 
sion and the limbs in an attitude of strained 
exertion, prepared to spring. In this con- 
dition of high animal excitement observe the 
manner in which the chest is kept distended 
and raised; the inspiration is quick, the ex- 
piration slow; and us the keeper strikes the 
jaw there is at the same instant a start into 
exertion, and the breath rapidly drawn in, 
The cause of this expansion of the chest is 
readily understood when we recollect that 
the muscles by which the limbs are exerted 
have two extremities: one fixed, which is 
called the origin; the other moveable, which 
is called the insertion. The muscles of the 
arms in man, and of the forelegs in brutes, 
have their origins on the chest. To give 
power to the further extremities or insertions 
of these muscles into the limbs, the chest 
must be fixed; and to give them their fullest 
power, it must be raised and expanded as 
well as fixed. Hence that most terrible si- 
lence in human conflict, when the outcry of 
terror or pain is stifled in exertion; for dur- 
ing the struggle with the arms the chest 
must be expanded or in the act of rising, 
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and, therefore, the voice, which consists in 
the expulsion of the breath by the falling or 
compression of the chest, is suppressed, and 
the muscles which perform the office of rais- 
ing and distending the chest, act in aid of the 
muscles of the arms, The moment of alarm is 
also that of flight or defense; the sudden and 
startled exertion of the hands and arms is at- 
*ended with a quick inspiration and spasm of 
the mouth and throat, and the first sound of 
fear is in drawing, not in expelling, the breath, 
for at that instant to depress and contract 
the chest would be to relax the muscles of 
the arms and enfeeble their exertion. Or, 
to put the example in another form, suppose 
two men wrestling in the dark, would not 
their voices convey to us the violence of their 
efforts? The short exclamation choked in 
the act of exertion, the feeble and stifled 
sounds of their breathing, would let us 
know that they turned, and twisted, and 
were in mortal strife. To an apt observer, 
two dogs fighting might illustrate the sub- 
ject. Such combinations of the muscular 
actions are not left to the direction of our 
will, but are provided for in the original con- 
stitution of the animal body—they are in- 
stinctive motions, Yet the principles of 
criticism in these matters have been laid 
down with surprising confidence by persons 
who had no knowledge of anatomy, and 
whose curiosity had never been raised to in- 
quire into the phenomena of their own emo- 
tions, or of those they must have witnessed 
in others, I shall transcribe here a passage 
from an elegant and ingenious critic, on 
which I shall freely make some remarks: 
“In like manner it is not with the agonies 
of a man writhing in the pangs of death 
that we sympathize, on beholding the cele- 
brated group of Laocoon and his sons, for 
such sympathies can only be painful and dis- 
gusting ; but it is with the energy and forti- 
tude of mind which those agonies call into 
action and display. For though every fea- 
ture and every muscle is convulsed and every 
nerve contracted, yet the breast is expanded 
and the throat compressed to show that he 
suffers in silence. I therefore still maintain, 
in spite of the blind and indiscriminate ad- 
miration which pedantry always shows for 
everything which bears the stamp of high 
authority, that Virgil has debased the char- 





acter and robbed it of all its sublimity and 
grandeur of expression by making Laocoon 
roar like a bull; and I think that I may 
safely affirm, that if any writer of tragedy 
were to make any one personage of his drama 
to roar out in the same manner on being 
mortally wounded, the whole audience would 
burst into laughter—how pathetic soever the 
incidents might be that accompanied it. 
Homer has been so sensible of this that of 
the vast number and variety of deaths which 
he has described, he has never made a single 
Greek cry out on receiving a mortal wound.”* 
The criticism here is just, so far as the art- 
ist is praised and the poet blamed; but the 
critic has mistaken the ground of the praise 
and of the blame. It appears strange that 
any one should philosophize on such points 
and yet be ignorant of the most common 
things in the structure of his own frame, and 
of the facts most essential to just criticism 
in works of art. What ideas can be con- 
veyed, for example, by “the convulsions of a 
feature” and the “contraction of a nerve?” 
The writer has had the impression which 
all who look on the statue must have, that 
Laocoon suffers in silence, that there is no 
outcry. But the aim of the artist is mistaken. 
He did not mean to express “energy and 
fortitude of mind,” or by “expanding the 
breast and compressing the throat to show 
that he suffers in silence.” His design was 
to represent corporeal exertion, the attitude 
and struggles of the body and of the arms, 
The throat is inflated, the chest straining, to 
give power to the muscles of the arms, while 
the slightly parted lips show that no breath 
escapes; or, at most, a low and hollow 
groan.t He could not roar like a bull—he 
had not the power to push his breath out in 
the very moment of the great exertion of his 
arms to untwist the serpent which is coiled 
around him, It is a mistake to suppose that 





* Mr. Payne Knight on Taste, p. 333. 
+ “Ile simul manibus tendit divellere nodos, 
Perfusus sanie vittas atroque veneno: 
Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tollit : 
Qualis mugitus, fugit quum saucius aram 
Taurus, et incertam excussit cervice securim.””— 
4Eneid, Lib. ii. 1. 220. 
“Virgilio ci rappresente L te in ie e in 
muggite, come un toro ferito a morte; ma Agesendro 
seppe exprimere tutto il dolore, senza cedere la bell- 
ezze.”"—Azara, p. 53. This is just the criticism of Mr 
Payne Knight. 
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the suppressed voice and the consent of the 
features with the exertion of the frame, pro- 
ceed from an effort of the mind to sustain his 
pain in dignified silence, for this condition 
of the arms, chest, and face are necessary 
parts of one action. 

The instant that the chest is depressed to 
vociferate or bellow, the muscles arising from 
the ribs and inserted into the arm bones 
must be relaxed, and the exertion of the 
arms become feeble. Again, in speaking or 
exclaiming a consent runs through all the 
respiratory muscles; those of the mouth and 
throat combine with those which move the 
chest. Had the sculptor represented Laocoon 
as if the sound flowed from his open mouth, 
there would have been a strange inconsist- 
ency with the elevated condition of his 
breast. Neither is it correct to suppose it 
possible that a man struck down with a mor- 
tal wound and rolling in the dust, like Ho- 


. mer’s ill-fated heroes, can roar out like a 


bull. A mortal wound has an immediate in- 
fluence on these vital parts and respiratory 
organs, and the attempt to cry aloud would 
end in a feeble wail or groan. There is no 
danger that the tragedian who follows na- 
ture should offend the taste of an audience 
by actual outcry. But these critics think it 
necessary to refine and go beyond nature, 
whereas the rule is to learn her ways and to 
be cautious of adding the slightest trait of 
expression, or what we conceive to be such, 
to the simple, and because simple the grand 
character of natural action, instead of making 
the appeal more strongly to the senses it is 
sure to weaken it. 

In Bernini’s statue of David with his 
sling, there is an attempt at expression which 
offends good taste, because it is not true to 
nature. The artist has meant by the biting 
of the lip to convey the idea of resolution 
and energy. But that is an action intended 
to restrain expression, to suppress an angry 
emotion which is rising in the breast ; and if 
it be permitted, even in caricature, it must be 
as a sign of some trifling inconvenience, never 
of heroism. It is not suitable to the vigor- 
ous tone which should pervade the whole 
frame. That vigor can not be otherwise 
represented than by the excitement of the 
breast, lips, and nostrils, while the posture 
and the eyes give it a direction and meaning. 








This is all destroyed by an expression so 
weak and inconsistent as biting the lip; it is 
vulgar, not because it is common, but be- 
cause it is a trick, and not true to nature. 

The “Dying Gladiator” * is one of those 
masterpieces of antiquity which exhibits a 
knowledge of anatomy and of man’s nature. 
He is not resting, he is not falling, but in the 
position of one wounded in the chest and 
seeking relief in that anxious and oppressed 
breathing which attends a mortal wound 
with loss of blood. He seeks support to his 
arms, not to rest them or to sustain the body, 
but to fix them that their action may be 
transferred to the chest, and thus assist the 
laboring respiration. The nature of his suf- 
ferings leads to this attitude. In a man ex- 
piring from loss of blood, as the vital stream 
flows, the heart and lungs have the same 
painful feeling of want, which is produced 
by obstruction to the breathing. As the 
blood is draining from him, he pants and 
looks wild, and the chest heaves convulsively. 
And so the ancient artist has placed this 
statue in the posture of one who suffers the 
extremity of difficult respiration. The fixed 
condition of the shoulders as he sustains his 
sinking body, shows that the powerful mus- 
cles common to the ribs and arms have their 
action concentrated to the struggling chest. 
In the same way does a man afflicted with 
asthma rest his hands or his elbows upon a 
table, stooping forward, that the shoulders 
may become fixed points; the muscles of the 
arm and shoulder then act as muscles of res- 
piration, and aid in the motion of the chest 
during the heaving and anxiety which be- 
long to the disease. 

When a man is mortally wounded, and 
still more if he be bleeding to death as the 
gladiator, he presents the appearance of suf- 
focation ; for the want is felt in the breast, 
and relief is sought in the heaving of the 
chest. If he have at that moment the sym- 
pathy and aid of a friend, he will cling to 
him, half-raising himself and twisting his 
chest with the utmost exertion, and while 
every muscle of the trunk stands out abrupt 
and prominent, those of the neck and throat, 
and nostrils and mouth, will partake the 
excitement. In this condition he will remain 


~* The Dying Gladiator is reproduced in a striking en- 
graving in New Puysioenomy, by 8S. R. Wells. 
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fixed, and then fall exhausted with the exer- 
tion; it is in the moment of the chest sink- 
ing that the voice of suffering may be heard. 
If he have fallen on the turf, it is not from 
pain, but from that indescribable agony of 
want and instinctive struggling that the 
grass around the lifeless body is lodged and 
torn. 

So, too, with the actor. In order to con- 
vey to the spectator the idea of human na- 
ture agitated by passion or suffering, he 
must study how the parts of the frame are 
united and co-operate in expression. Of the 
success of such an effort we had lately an ex- 
ample on our own stage. It was in witness- 
ing the struggles of a man who had received 
the mortal thrust, and the representation was 
horribly correct. The actor having rubbed 
the paint from his face, presented a hollow 
cheek, with the countenance haggard and 
pale, but it was the heaving of the shoulders 
attending his deep and painful inspiration— 
his difficult utterance—the gurgling of his 
voice, as if the blood impeded the breath, 
which made altogether a most powerfully 
drawn representation of violent death. Even 
those who knew nothing of the cause of their 
being moved felt that it was correct. 

But let us take a less appalling instance of 
the consent of the frame with the functions 
of the heart and lungs. It is this connection 
between the muscles of the chest and arms 
which makes a little man oppressed by obe- 
sity speak with abrupt gesticulation. His 
emphatic words are forced out in barking 
tones, accompanied by jerks and twists of the 
arms, the reverse of grace; while a tall and 
ungainly person exhibits an awkwardness of 
an opposite kind, in a disjointed swing of 
his arms during the efforts of his elocution. 

Are we not now authorized to say, that ex- 
pression is to passion what language is to 
thought; that as without words to represent 
ideas the reasoning faculties of man could 
not be fully exercised, so there could be no 
violence or excess of passion merely in the 
mind and independent of the action of the 
body? As our thoughts are embodied and 
the reasoning powers developed by the in- 
strument of speech, the passions or emotions 
have also a corresponding organ to give 
them a determined character and force. The 
bodily frame, though secondary and inferior, 





comes in aid of the mind, and the faculties 
owe their development as much to the op- 
eration of the instruments of expression as 
to the impressions of the outward senses. 

It is also curious that expression appears 
to precede the intellectual operations. The 
smile that dimples an infant's cheek, which 
in after years corresponds with pleasurable 
and complex emotions, can not have its ori- 
gin from such ideas, This expression is not 
first seen when the infant is awake, but 
oftener while asleep ; and this first beam of 
pleasure to a mother’s eye is met with the 
cold observation of the wise old woman, 
that it is caused by some internal convulsion. 
They conclude that the child's intellects are 
not yet matured to correspond with the ex- 
pression, and attribute the effect to some in- 
ternal irritation. The expression is, in fact, 
the spontaneous operation and classification 
of the muscles which await the development 
of the faculties to accompany them closely 
when they do arise, and in some measure to 
control them during life. It may be too 
much to affirm that without the co-operation 
of these organs of the frame the mind would 
remain a blank; but surely the mind must 
owe something to its connection with an op- 
eration of the features which precedes its 
own conscious activity, and which is unerring 
in its exercise from the very commencement. 

The expression of pain in an infant is ex- 
traordinary in force and caricature; the ex- 
pression of laughter is pure in the highest 
possible degree, as indicating unalloyed 
pleasure, and it will relax by sympathy 
even the stubborn features of a stranger. 
Here the rudiments of expression ought to 
be studied, for in after life they cease to 
have the pure and simple source from which 
they spring in infancy; the feelings are com- 
posed and restrained, the mind is in a state 
of more compound feeling, and the genuine 
characteristics of passion are to be seen only 
in unpremeditated bursts of great vehemence. 

How much influence the instrument of ex- 
pression has in first rousing the mind into 
that state of activity which we call passion 
or emotion, we may learn from the power 
of the body to control these affections. “I 
have often observed,” says Burke, “that on 
mimicking the looks and gestures of angry, 
or placid, or frightened, or daring men, I 
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have involuntarily found my mind turned to 
that passion whose appearance I endeavored 
to imitate.” 

Whether it be possible to mold the body, 
and thus to steal into another's thoughts, I 
know not; but it is of more consequence to 
recollect that we may in this way ascertain 
ourown. As the actions and expressions ‘of 
the body betray the emotions of the heart, 
we may be startled and forewarned, as it 
were, by the reflection of ourselves, and at 
the same time learn to control our passions 
by restraining their expression. * 

As we hold our breath and throw ourselves 
into an opposite action to restrain the ludic- 
rous idea which would cause us to break out 
in rude laughter, so may we moderate other 
rising impulses by checking the expression 
of them; and by composing the body we put 
a rein upon our very thoughts. The powers 
of language are so great and minister in so 
superior a manner to reason and the higher 
faculties of the mind, that the language of 
expression, which attends the development 
of these powers, is in a manner superseded ; 
good taste and good manners retain it in 
habitual subordination. We esteem and 
honor that man most who subdues the pas- 
sions which directly refer to himself, and 
cultivates those which have their source in 
benevolence—who resists his own gratifica- 
tion and enters warmly by sympathy into 
what others feel—who despises direct pleas- 
ures, and cultivates those enjoyments in 
which he participates with others. “ What- 
ever is morally just, is beautiful in art ;” the 
expression of pain proceeding from the mere 
suffering of the body is repulsive in repre- 
sentation, while the heroic pangs which the 
artist may raise to the highest degree of ex- 
pression, in compassion or sympathy with 





* In our unstudied action and gesture the organs of 
the brain which are highly exercised indicate their true 
nature. The mother toying with her infant moves her 
head backward and forward, responsive to the impulse 
of Philoprogenitiveness. The angry, contentious man 
moves his head abruptly and menacingly from side to 
side, responsive to the inspiration of Combativeness. 
The man who loves display and courts admiration, when 
under the influence of these feelings, wags the head 
diagonally in an undulating, graceful fashion, etc. In 
the voice are heard and readily distinguished the accents 
of emotion, of rage, of passion. Such correspondences 
as these have long been known to and elucidated by 
phrenologists. 





another’s sufferings, can not be too power- 
fully portrayed, if they be consistent with na- 
ture and truth. 

In studying expression the artist should 
attempt all, even that which is disagreeable, 
su that in higher composition he may avoid 
deformity and every debasing expression, 
and this not by chance, but by knowing 
them and avoiding them; by this means— 
and it was followed by the ancients—his 
power of representation will be improved, 
and what is dignified and beautiful in form 
and expression more certainly attained. 





ESSAY IX. 


OF THE STUDY OF ANATOMY AS NECESSARY 
TO DESIGN—OF THE IDEAL, IN THE REP- 
RESENTATION OF THE BODY—OF THE GE- 
NIUS AND STUDIES OF MICHAEL ANGELO 
BUONAROTTI,. 


WERE I to attempt a definition of the 
ideal in the representation of the body or 
of the head and face, I should adopt, as tne 
most harmless to the sculptor or painter, 
that which has been given by Cicognara. 
“ The ideal in art,” says he, “is nothing more 
than the imitation of an object as it ought 
to be in perfect nature, divested of the errors 
or distortions which secondary causes prc 
duce.” He takes for granted that man, like 
everything else, has degenerated from the 
original design of nature, and “that we 
ought to endeavor to present his form as 
when he rose a newly-created being, before 
misery and famine, cold or excess of heat, 
had influence upon his frame. To accom- 
plish this the artist has to contemplate those 
acknowledged beauties in the Venus, in the 
youthful Apollo, in the vigorous Athlete, 
and in the Hercules. From such sourges he 
must select the perfect forms, which are now 
to be found no longer in nature, and recom- 
pose them into a beautiful whole.” 

This is at least intelligible, and to a cer- 
tain degree practicable. It divests the sub- 
ject of that mystery which those throw over 
it who would persuade the artist that to rep- 
resent perfection of form he must avoid what 
is human and retain what is divine. 

But when this is attained and the drawing 
of the figure is unobjectionable, a higher ob- 
ject still is to be found in a deeper medita- 
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tion on human nature. Sentiment and ex- 
pression may be impressed on the figure, as 
on the face; but they must be made appro- 
priate to their situation. Some of the most 
beautiful remains of Grecian art, when de- 
posited in churches, appear out of place; 
while in the same situation the statues of 
Michael Angelo seem perfectly congenial. 


= 
< 











Fie. 1.—Tus Huntsman Reposine. 


The noble forms and grave attitudes of his 
statues, in the somber light of the aisles, lead 
memory back to all that is great in times 
gone by. Those magnificent designs have 
the effect of a passage in the historian or 
the poet, when the reader closes the book to 
indulge in the associations of ideas which 
have been awakened. But were they placed 
in a gallery or saloon they might with more 








propriety be subjected to the flippant criti- 
cisms which they have met with. 

Individuals as well as nations have differ- 
ent manners of representing the same objects 
—the human figure, for example. The Egyp- 
tians, the Greeks, the people of Hindostan, 
or of Europe, will raise a monument with 
more marked peculiarities than are seen even 

in the designs of Michael Angelo, Cor- 
reggio, and Raphael; care, therefore, 
should be taken to give full scope to dif- 
ferent dispositions, capacities, or tastes, 
I can not help saying that the method of 
study in the academies tends to cramp 
the efforts of genius. In the Academy of 
Bologna I found the students copying 
from the plaster casts, as our youths do 
at home; and if some means be not 
afforded to encourage individual genius, 
tameness and mediocrity must be the re- 
sult. I think the remedy is to be found 
in the study of anatomy. 

There has been much unnecessary inge- 
nuity exercised on the question, whether 
the ancients studied anatomy. Undoubt- 
edly they did not study it in our fashion, 
yet that they possessed all the knowledge 
of it which art requires, can not be de- 
=.nied. The finer specimens of ancient 
statuary evince a more perfect acquaint- 
=> ance with anatomy, as far as it is shown 
= in the proportions, general forms, and ac- 


= those modern sculptors and painters who 
= have pursued this art with the greatest 
zeal and success—even than Michael An- 
gelo himself. The only question, there- 
fore, is how they acquired this knowl- 
edge. 

Although in Greece the dead were burn- 
ed, and no artists dissected the human 
body, yet they certainly had the means of 

learning the nature of a bone, muscle, 

and tendon. No more was necessary ; 
the rest was before them. Fine as their 
athlete were in youth they were subject to 
the decay of age. Now, in comparing the 
frame of a man advanced in years, especially 
if in earlier life he had been remarkable 
for “ thews and sinews,” with the young and 
active, everything essential to the painter 
and the sculptor may be observed. If 
the Greeks had before them the most ad- 
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mired forms of youth and manhood, they 
had also the “time-honored wrestler,” who 
in old age exhibited, almost as in the dead 
anatomy, every muscle, origin and insertion, 
every tendon, and every vein. I know how 
far this manner of demonstrating the anato- 
my may be carried. Having, in my lectures 
on surgery, taken the living man, the acad- 
emy model, to illustrate the practice in frac- 
tures and dislocations, I was accustomed 
to introduce a powerful muscular fel- 
low to my class, with this appeal: “In 
the exercise of your profession you have 
to judge of the displacement of the 
limbs, and the joints disfigured by dis- 
location, fractures, or tumor; but not 
one of you, perhaps, has ever looked on 
the natural body itself.” In giving 
these lessons I became aware how much 
of the structure of the muscles and 
articulations might be demonstrated 
without actual dissection. 

In the heat of the southern countries 
of Europe, the workmen, the Galeotti, 
or men condemned to the public works, 
the young people and children, are all 
accustomed to a state of nudity; the 
naked form becomes, therefore, familiar 
to the eye. 


In the same day I made careful ex- “== 


aminations of the anatomical studies of 
Michael Angelo, in the collection of the 
Grand Duke of Florence, and I com- 
pared them with his noble works in the 
tombs of the Medici. I observed that 
he had avoided the error of artists of 
less genius, who, in showing their learn- 
ing, deviate from living nature. I 
recognized the utmost accuracy of anat- 
omy in the great artist’s studies ; in his 
pen-and-ink sketches of the knee, for 
example, every point of bone, muscle, 
tendon, and ligament was marked, and 
perhaps a little exaggerated. But on sur- 
veying the limbs of those fine statues, this 
peculiarity was not visible; there were none 
of the details of the anatomy, but only the 
effects of muscular action, as seen in life, not 
the muscles. As, perhaps, this is the most 
important lesson which can be given to the 
artist, I shall venture to transcribe the notes 
I made at the time. 











d’Urbino, by Michael Angelo, is in the Ca- 
pella di Principi, of the church of St. Lo- 
renzo. Under the statue are two figures, 
one of Twilight, the other of Daybreak. I 
observed in the male figure, which is of very 
grand proportions, the clavicle or collar bone, 
the head of the humerus, the deltoid and 
pectoral muscles developed beyond nature, 
yet singularly true in the anatomy. Such a 






ss 





Fie. 2.—A Woopianp Nrmpu. 


shoulder was never seen in man, yet so finely 
is it imagined that no one part is unduly 
exaggerated, but all is magnified with so per- 
fect a knowledge that it is just as a whole, 
the bone and the muscle corresponding in 
their proportions. In the same chapel are 
the statues of Giuliano di Medici, Duke of 
Nemours, and brother of Leo X., with the 
recumbent figures of Day and Night. It is 


“The statue of Lorenzo di Medici, Duca | in these finely conceived figures that we have 
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the proof of Michael Angelo’s genius. They 
may not have the perfect purity and truth 
that we see in the antique, but there is a 
magnificence which belongs to him 
alone. Here we see the effect of mus- 
cular action without affected display 
of anatomical knowledge. The back 
is marvelously fine. The position of 
the scapula, for example, makes its 
lower angle throw up the edge of the 
latissimus dorsi, for the scapula is 
forced back upon the spine in conse- 
quence of the position of the arm. 
Michael Angelo must have carefully 
studied the anatomy in reference to 
the changes produced in the living 
body by the action of its members; 
the shifting of the scapula, with the 
consequent rising of the mass of mus- 
eles, some in action, some merely 
pushed into masses, are very finely 
shown.”* 

Having just come from observing { 
his sketches of the anatomy of the 
knee joint, I was curious in my obser- 
vation of the manner in which he 
made his knowledge 
available in the 
joints of these fine statues, 
and they gave rise to the 
following remarks: 

“If an artist, with a 
knowledge of the struc- 
ture, should look upon the 
knee in a bent position, he 
will recognize the differ- 
ent bones and ligaments. 
But if he look upon it in 
an extended position of 
the limb, or during exer- 
tion, he will not distin- 
guish the same parts. The 
contour, the swelling of 
the integument, and the 
fullness around the joint 
are not produced by the 

, forms of the bones, but by 

Fro. 3.—Muscres the rising up of the parts 
or THE ARM. = displaced by the new po- 
sition of the bones. The fatty cushions 








* I might make similar remarks on the statue by 
John of Bologna—Jannuarins sitting, shivering under 
a shower, in a fountain in the Villa Petraia, near Flor- 
ence. 





which are within and external to the knee 
joint, and which serve the purpose of fric- 
tion-wheels in the play of the bones upon 





4SAUTLER® oe 


Fie. 4.—MIcHaEL ANGELO. 


each other, no longer occupy the same rela- 
tive places—they are protruded from the 
depth of the cavity to the surface. How 
well Michael Angelo knew this, these statues 
of Day and Night evince. 

“In these statues great feeling of art and 
genius of the highest order have been ex- 
hibited ; anatomical science, ideal beauty, or 
rather grandeur combined. It is often said 
that Michael Angelo studied the Belvidere 
Torso, and that he kept it continually in his 
eye. » That fine specimen of ancient art may 
have been the authority for his grand devel- 
opment of the human muscles, but it did not 
convey to him the effect which he produced 
by the throwing out of those magnificent 
and giant limbs. Here we see the vigor of 
the sculptor’s stroke and the firmness of his 
touch, as well as his sublime conception of 
the human figure. We can imagine that he 
wrought by no measure or mechanical con- 
trivance; that he hewed out the marble as 
another would cast together his mass of clay 
in a first sketch. Many of his finest works 
are left unfinished ; it appears that he found 
the block of marble in some instances too 
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small, and left the design incomplete.* For 
my own part I feel that the finish and smooth- 
ness of the marble is hardly consistent with 
the vigor of Michael Angelo’s conceptions, 
and I should regret to think that such a 
genius should have wasted an hour in giving 
softness or polish to the surface, 

“Who is there, modern or ancient, that 
would thus voluntarily encounter all the 
difficulties of the art and throw the human 
body into this position, or who could throw 
the shoulder into this violent distortion, and 
yet preserve the relations of the parts of bone 
and muscle with such scientific exactness ? 
We have in this great master a proof of the 
manner in which genius submits to labor in 
order to attain perfection. He must have 
undergone the severe toil of the anatomist to 
acquire such a power of design, which is 
hardly to be supposed could be sufficiently 
appreciated then or now. 

“Without denying the beauty or correct- 
ness of the true Grecian productions of the 
chisel, they ought not to be contrasted with 
the works of Michael Angelo to his disad- 
vantage. He had a noble conception of the 
august form of man—to my thinking supe- 
rior to anything exhibited in ancient sculp- 
ture. Viscontit imputes inferiority to Buon- 
arotti; and to confirm his views compares 
the antique statues restored by him with the 
limbs and heads which he added. But I can 
conceive nothing less suited to the genius of 
the artist than this task of modeling and 
adjusting a limb in a different position 
from that which is entire, and yet so as to 
preserve the proportions and character of the 





* There is one unfinished production of Michael An- 
gelo which discloses his manner of working; a statne 
of St. Matthew, begun on a block of marble so small 
that it appears to have restrained him. The figure is 
distorted, and he seems to have given up the work before 
it was more than blocked out of the marble. A contem- 
porary gives an interesting account of the energy which 
possessed him while at work. “I have seen Michael 
Angelo, when above sixty, and not very robust, make 
more fragments of the marble fly off in a quarter of an 
hour than three vigorous young sculptors would have 
done in an hour; and he worked with so much impcetu- 
osity, and put such strength into his blows, that I feared 
he would have broken the whole in pieces, for portions 
the size of three or four fingers were struck off so near 
to the contour or outline, that-if he erred by a hair’s- 
breadth he would have spoiled all and lost his labor, 
since the defect could not have been remedied as in work- 
ing in clay.""—Blaise de Vigenere. 

+ Museo Pio, Clem. 





whole. The manner of his working and the 
urgency of his genius for an unrestrained 
field of exertion, unfitted him for that kind 
of labor, while it is a matter of necessity that 
a copy shall be inferior to an original. 

“ What the figures of Night and Morning 
had to do before the degenerate son of the 
Medici is another matter. They seem to 
have been placed there as mere ornaments, 
and in the luxury of talent to give the form 
and posture of the human figure, ‘ per orna- 
mento e per solo spoggio di giacitura e de’ 
JSorme.’ 

“When in Rome I was impatient until I 
stood before the statue of Moses, so much 
had been said of its extraordinary merit,* 
and also so much of its defects.t It is a 
noble figure, with all the energy of Buon- 
arotti displayed in it. It is not the anatomy 
alone which constitutes its perfection, but 
there is the same mind displayed in the at- 
titude, the habiliment, the beard, and all 
the accompaniments, as in the vigor of the 
naked shoulders and arms. It is the realiza- 
tion of his high conception of the human 
figure. 

“ My brother, in his ‘ Observations on Italy,’ 
finds fault with the arm, and, perhaps, look- 
ing in one direction it may be imperfect; 
but this was one of many figures which were 
intended by the artist to ornament the great 
monument to Julius II., and, consequently, 
designed to be seen only in a certain aspect.t 
Besides, we ought rather to teach ourselves 
to admire what is esteemed excellent than to 
seek for defects. As to other criticisms on 
this statue, it should be remembered that it 
is an ideal figure as much as the Apollo or 
the Jupiter. From whatever notion derived, 
Moses is represented with horns rising from 
his temples, an adjunct which, placed either 
on the face of the antique or of common na- 
ture, would have been truly ridiculous.” 

To resume the subject of anatomy, we may 
take the opinion of Vasari;§ in addition to 
the study of the antique he recommends the 
frequent examination of the naked figure, of 





* ** Questo e Mosé quando scenda del monte 
E gran parte del Nume avea nil volto.”’ 
+ “Enna testa da satiro con capelli di porco.” 
¢ See the account of this great work in the “Storia 
della Scultura,”’ by Cicognara. 
§ In his Preface, “Da che habbia origine il buon di- 


segno.” 
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the action of the muscles of the back and 
limbs, and the form and play of the joints; 
and takes occasion to advise the study of the 
dissected body, in order to see the true posi- 
tion of the muscles, their classification and 
insertions, so that by perfect knowledge of 
the structure the artist may with more secu- 
rity represent the figure in every varying at- 
titude, bestowing through a knowledge of 
their action the proper swelling and contour 
of the muscles, according to their positjon 
and the force exerted ; and from this, he truly 
observes, comes the power of invention, giv- 
ing natural variety to the figures, as in the 
representation of a battle or great historical 
work, 

And here I can not help expressing a be- 
lief that as it is necessary that the young art- 
ist should have an accurate eye to form, the 
drawing of the bones should be substituted 
for what is called the “round,” that is, the 
fine, indefinite, and undulating surface of the 





antique. By drawing the curious shapes of 
the thigh bone or tibia, he will sooner ac- 
quire a notion of external form than if set 
to draw a foot and ankle, or knee, without 
an idea of what produces the convexities 
which he is tracing. Drawing from the 
bones and from the skeleton will give him a 
desire for learning more, and afford an intro- 
duction to the classification and insertions 
of the muscles, with perfect ease in repre- 
senting, either from nature or the antique, 
the slightly defined forms of the joints. 

But, as we have seen in the works of the 
masters, let him avoid exhibiting the anat- 
omy or displaying his knowledge, else he 
will fall into the caricature of Fuseli instead 
of attaining the vigor of Buonarotti. Anat- 
omy is not to be displayed, but its true use 
is to beget an accurate observation of nature 
in those slighter characteristics which escape 
a less learned eye. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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PHYSIOGNOMY OF THE INANIMATE. 


BY INGERSOLL LOCKWOOD 


HE ancients stood in a close and most 

beautiful relation to inanimate nature. 
To them the earth was not a cold, lifeless 
clod, but a kind, beneficent parent, clad in 
beauty and gifted with a sort of silent elo- 
quence, which was unceasingly gladdening 
the hearts of her children. The seas, the 
rivers, the mountains, the valleys, the forests, 
yes, the very stones had tongues and ears. 
The rocks and trees were awakened by the 
tones of Orpheus’ lyre; the poplars wept 
tears of amber; the oaks spoke with pro- 
phetic tongues; and as the mountains, the 
rivers, and the forests passed not from the 
world, like short-lived man, the ancients 
were led to attribute something immortal to 
them, to people them with minor gods and 
goddesses, ever-watchful guardians of their 
respective domains. At times, the inanimate 
was metamorphosed into the animate, and 
vice versa ; Aphrodite sprang from the sea- 
foam, while Philemon and Baucis were 
changed into trees, an oak or a lime. ,In the 
beautiful fable of King Midas, the reeds are 
made to whisper in the wind, and thus be- 
tray his secret. Proteus could assume any 





form he chose—sometimes that of fire, at 
others that of water or a plant. 

Another proof that the ancients clung 
with singular affection to inanimate nature 
may be found in that species of poetry term- 
ed bucolic, or pastoral, in which Theocritus 
attained eminence. Art and imitation are 
ignored in this kind of poetical composi- 
tion; the rural feeling exerts its suave influ- 
ence over the bard; inanimate nature, bathed 
in a soft couleur de rose, becomes endowed, 
as it were, with the gift of speech. The 
rustling of the leaves, the sighing of the 
zephyr, the whispering of the grain, woo the 
listener like twice-echoed music, diverting 
every thought from the refinement of city- 
life, and gently drawing him into the arms 
of nature. 

After the extinction of the political inde- 
pendence of Greece, which took place B.C. 
146, the Romans acknowledged the intellect- 
ual superiority of the Greeks, by proceeding 
to imitate their writers in every branch of 
literature. But it was not until some hun- 
dred years later that Virgil, thoroughly con- 
versant with the Greek language and litera- 
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ture, was destined to attain such eminence 
by the composition of his Eclogues and 
Georgics. Here, again, we find that bound- 
less Jove for inanimate nature and country 
life. The poet discourses rural enjoyments 
and the happiness resulting from the absence 
of art, imitation, and the so-called refine- 
ment of city-life. Most soothingly must 
these strains have fallen upon Roman ears, 
when the din of war and revolutionary tu- 
mult had ceased. 

Having now ended our cursory glance at 
this wonderful attachment to inanimate na- 
ture, as it existed among the nations of the 
ancient world—a glance which, however 
cursory it may be, has been deemed necessary 
as an introduction to the following remarks 
upon the physiognomy of the inanimate—we 
shall now endeavor to show that a manifest 
drifting away from nature has taken place. 

Of a truth, primitive Christianity was 
idyllic in its character; for Christ loved the 
mount, the lake, the garden, the vineyard, 
the field, and the trees, and looked upon 
large cities as great centers of corruption and 
wickedness, This may be attributed partly 
to his want of success in Jerusalem, and 
partly to his strong rural feeling, which 
prompted so many of his parables. Certain 
it is, however, that ere many centuries had 
elapsed, Christianity became a religion of 
the temple, the basilica, the church. In 
vain the bright sunlight endeavors to pierce 
the painted windows of the Gothic cathe- 
drals. All is gloom within them, and the 
tapers throw a tremulous glimmer over the 
crucifix and altar. And still, that light was 
too strong. Behind the dark curtains of the 
confessional the priest retired. What a thing 
of darkness was thus the issue of that bright 
sermon on the Mount, with the beautiful 
earth beneath and the beautiful sky above! 

In the Mohammedan religion we likewise 
find this same drifting away from nature 
toward art. Inspired by the solitude of the 
desert, it is ere long transferred to the gor- 
geous mosque. But Mohammed was not un- 
mindful of the strong love for nature prev- 
alent among his people; for in his Koran he 
promises his faithful gardens irrigated by 
rivers, and groves of perpetual shade. Fur- 
ther proof that this-‘tender attachment of in- 





animate nature, this strong rural feeling, so 


manifest among the ancient Greeks, Romans, 
and primitive Christians, is decreasing, may 
be based upon the fact that the wealth, 
power, and talent of nations are rapidly be- 
coming concentrated in their great cities. 
There is a manifest tendency to construct; 
it is the age of monuments—everything is 
hewn or molded; it is a level-loving age— 
hills, mountains, and deep valleys are hated, 
because they lessen the speed of travel. 
True, our poets still write pastorals; but 
their peasant girls and shepherdesses are gen- 
erally ladies and gentlemen, just as the Ro- 
mans of many of the French tragedies are 
in reality little more than Parisians of a dig- 
nified type. 

Having thus briefly alluded to the close 
communion existing between the ancient 
world and inanimate nature, and the conse- 
quent birth of pastoral or idyllic poetry, and 
having also called attention to owr manifest 
drifting away from nature—the result of our 
utilitarian proclivities—we now enter upon 
the examination of our subject proper, and 
shall endeavor to show that this physiog- 
nomy of the inanimate is something abso- 
lute, objective, intentional on the part of the 
Creator, as it were a sort of experiment in 
shapes, contours, and colors prior to the cre- 
ation of the animate. 

In 1728 the eminent English surgeon, 
Cheselden, gave sight to a lad of fourteen 
years of age, who had been blind from birth, 
by the wonderful operation of couching. 
From the particular account of the various 


experiments made by Dr. C. upon the new 


sense thus given to the lad, we are led to 
conclude that colors possess a most remark- 
able physiognomy, some being delightful 
and pleasing, others disagreeable and repul- 
sive. This lad gazed with pleasure upon 
the different tints of rose, blue, green, etc., 
while he shrank with aversion from the dark- 
er colors, and almost with horror from the 
black. Nor can it be claimed that this was 
the result of education or association, he 
having been born blind. We are, therefore, 
justified in looking upon the results of Dr. 
Cheselden’s experiments as proving that 
those colors so profusely spread over inuni- 
mate creation were intended to draw man 
close to nature, and hold him there in a sort 
of life-long fascination. How vividly does 
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black portray death; red, danger; and white 
the absence of it! Scarlet has a singular 
effect upon the savage; it charms, entrances 
him, as it were, while it throws many of the 
brute creation in paroxysms of rage. The 
pleasing physiognomy of blue, yellow, and 
golden tints led the ancients to attribute 
these colors to the eyes and hair of many of 
their gods and goddesses, We read of the 
“golden locks” of Apollo; and Virgil as- 
signs “yellow hair” to Mercury; while the 
modern Italians speak of Cupid as the 
“blonde god.” Homer, in mentioning Mi- 
nerva, calls her the “ blue-eyed maid.” This 
innate love of the azure and the golden, 
doubtless, influenced the ancients to apply 
the name of heaven to those beautifully 
tinged clouds which envelop the earth. The 
summit of Olympus, wrapped in such beauty 
as this, was a worthy location for the resi- 
dence of the gods. But as the development 
of Christianity tore off this gorgeous coloring 
from the mount, and laid bare its rocky 
waste, so the progress of learning is rapidly 
teaching man that if he would be near to 
God, ‘tis elsewhere than amid these painted 
nothings that he must seek him. 

Although in comparison with the sublime 
architecture, the beautiful groupings of con- 
tour and color, of the great builder, the work 
of man’s hands seems most strikingly tame, 
stiff, and harsh—for what columns can vie 
with the giant cedars of the Pacific slope ? 
what fretted ceilings compare with the sta- 
lactites of the Mammoth Cave? what canvas 
glow with that “crystalline delight” of a 
starry sky ?—yet it, too, at times, possesses 
an unmistakable expression of life. In every 
age, in every land, man, acting under the 
creative instinct of his divine nature, has not 
only striven to counterfeit the human form 
in wood, stone, and clay, but he has ever and 
untiringly sought to endow the inanimate 
with motion—Prometheus-like—motion be- 
ing, at best, a seeming approach to life. 
Therefore, the sculptor was wrong when, 
upon the completion of his statue, he ex- 
claimed, “Speak!”—he should have said, 
“Move!” By giving motion to the water, 
the clouds, the trees, etc., an all-wise Creator 
established a wonderful bond of sympathy 
between the animate and inanimate, for the 
waters talk when they run, the leaves whis- 








per when they stir, the clouds speak to us 

when they change their colors, positions, and 

shapes; or, as the poet has expressed it, 
“The deep skies assume 

Hues which have words, and epeak to ye of heaven.” 

It is this mysterious bent, this strange 
longing in man’s nature to produce motion 
that led Watt to the steam-engine, Arkwright 
to the spinning-jenny, Fulton to the steam- 
boat, Howe to the sewing-machine. Thus, 
too, was the ancient Egyptian architect in- 
duced to make his temple appear like a thing 
of life by avenues of sphinxes, rows of colos- 
sal statues, and bassi relievi of fabulous dei- 
ties and heroes. Without a doubt, the first 
entablature rested upon images of human 
beings. This was the nearest approach pos- 
sible to life, and the most natural result of 
that “fire from heaven” glowing within the 
breast of man and ever prompting him to 
imitate the animate forms when handling the 
plastic clay. The merest savage shapes his 
idol after his own image, reasoning, more or 
less, like all the founders of religion, that 
the creator’s work must resemble the creator, 
whom, consequently, they picture as anthro- 
pomorphous. 

But to resume. These “natural columns” 
we find among the Greeks under the name 
of caryatides; and why is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the splendid orders of Gre- 
cian architecture are but the offspring of 
these “natural columns?” Could not the 
human head, with its ringlets of hair, have 
become the volute of the Ionic? and could 
not the limbs of those caryatides have sunken 
away into the fluting of the column? 

Many cities possess a most marked physi- 
ognomy. Some, as you enter them, are radi- 
ant with welcome; others almost receive you 
with a scowl, their gloomy walls frowning 
upon you, their silent streets seemingly mute 
from despair, their dark alleys facing you at 
every turn. London and Paris are vastly 
different in this respect : the former has noth- 
ing inviting about its exterior; the facades 
of its public buildings have a dirty look, 
and, to speak tritely, don’t seem to be ready 
forcompany. To like London you must visit 
the homes under their blackened roofs, be- 
come acquainted with English life, a recipi- 
ent of English hospitality. Paris, on the 
contrary, has a bright, happy, cheerful look, 
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an entrez-s-il-vous-plait expression, an exte- 
rior with a strikingly hospitable physiogno- 
my. Many of its squares have a reception- 
day-like appearance, while its boulevards 
absolutely hold on to you like an exceedingly 
polite host, Berlin, tikewise, has a bright 
and cheerful air about it. Vienna is all so- 
ciability and stands with its doors always 
open, while its countless bells are ever ring- 
ing out a welcome to the stranger. Swiss 
towns have a sleepy look about them, half in 
a doze they nestle at the bottom of some 
green velvet-linea valley. Shut out by their 
cloud-piercing mountains from the rest of 
the world, these towns are seldom girt with 
frowning, forbidding fortresses, crowned with 
lines of those iron monsters, which even 
sleep with their fearful jaws wide extended, 
that they may never be unprepared to de- 
stroy. But, it may be urged, the work of 
man’s hands must, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, be a reflex to his character, and, there- 
fore, we pass on to natural objects and thus 
overcome the objection. 

When Hamlet pointed out a cloud shaped 
like a camel, then forthwith called it a wea- 
sel, and then a whale, he either saw these ob- 
jects in his “mind’s eye” or else was pur- 
posely exaggerating. Be this as it may, no 
one will deny that the heavens frequently do 
present strange figures, fantastic outlines, 
and striking physiognomies to the careful 
observer. It would. be a difficult matter to 
say what people it was who first discovered 
the “man in the moon.” As far back as 
1300, Dante led us to believe that a certain 
physiognomy had been attributed to the 
moon, for in the XX. canto of the Inferno he 
speaks of “ Cain and the thorns” (Caino e le 
spine) when referring to the moon, the popu- 
lar notion being, as is stated in explanation 
of this passage, that the marks upon its sur- 
face represent Cain with a bunch of thorns, 

That Constantine saw the figure of a cross 
in the sky is most likely. When men’s 
minds are agitated with the thoughts of 
some great approaching event, they become 
strangely susceptible to the influence of in- 
animate nature. Who can blame that in- 
tractable, old reformer, Luther, for having, 
in a moment of great mental agitation, hurled 
his inkstand at the imp of darkness? After 





you have extinguished your light, let the 


moon’s rays have full play in your sleeping- 
room and mark well the result ; for truly 

“The forms of the grim knights and pictured saints 

Look living in the moon.” 

Yes, even more: articles of clothing as- 
sume the appearance of standing or sitting 
figures, while heads, brute and human, are 
traced in tremulous outlines upon the walls. 
Assuredly, in such a studio, many a fairy 
tale, many a fantastic recital of the doings 
of some weird master, has been conceived in 
the mind of some Andersen. 

There is a dreadful physiognomy about 
flame; all nations, with one accord, speak of 
“tongues of flame,” and how they “lick ” the 
doomed edifice. On the other hand, I am 
credibly informed that the sailors of coasting 
vessels absolutely learn to love the light- 
houses located upon the dangerous points, 
and speak of them in such terms of attach- 
ment as fall strangely upon some ears. 
Doubtless these beacon lights shine upon 
the sailor like an all-seeing eye, reminding 
him of the milder glimmer of eyes at home. 

It might not be prudent to give credence to 
all reports concerning that fantastic friend of 
our young days, the jack-o’-lantern, and how 
he enticed the late traveler from the beaten 
track into the neighboring swamp, but cer- 
tain it is that the brute creation and even 
man, also, gazes upon fire with innate feelings 
of awe. The vision of the “ burning bush,” 
the vestal fire of the Romans, the ever- 
burning lamb of the Catholic Cathedral, and 
the fire worshipers of the Orient are all exam- 
ples of this. The sight of flame has a won- 
derful effect upon the brute creation, irresist- 
ibly attracting some and mysteriously re- 
pelling others; utterly depriving some spe- 
cies of the power of motion, and filling 
others with a terror that even robs them of 
all dread of man. 

Happily, however, nature, as a rule, pre- 
sents herself to man in pleasing forms, agree- 
able phases, and wears, for the most part, a 
beautiful mask over her more frightful fea- 
tures, What a fearful aspect would the Alps 
present should one strip them of their robes 
of eternal snow and expose their black and 
rugged sides by removing those magnificent 
rivers of ice which reach down to the very 
verdure of the smiling valleys! With what 
feelings of horror would one wander through 
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the chambers and galleries of the Mammoth 
or Howe’s Cave were they robbed of those 
splendid tufa formations, which one moment 
rise before you like an alabaster throne; at 
another, present themselves to your entranced 
gaze like groups of antique statuary. And 
now, in seeking for an explanation of this 
wonderful “affinity” existing between man 
and inanimate nature, one is led, at first 
thought, to attribute it to the increased 
health and consequent happiness which falls 
to man’s lot when he turns away from the 
artificial life of those large cities, where man- 
kind accumulates, like the alluvial deposit 
of a great river, stratum upon stratum, and 
draws close to nature. Or, probably, another 
would insist that it is due to the beautiful 
colors with which nature paints her land- 
scape and her sky, repeating tint for tint in 
the mirror of her lakes. But neither of 
these explanations is satisfactory, for in the 
first case it would follow that the invalid is 
a greater lover of nature than the man of 
health and strength, a concession not to be 
made; while, on the other hand, the second 
explanation would not account for that 
strong love of inanimate nature found in 
those who are, to a degree, color blind, and 
also in those whose ears detect no difference 
between perfect and imperfect chords in mu- 
sic. We are, therefore, obliged to have re- 
course to the configuration, to the physiogno- 
my of nature, in order to explain this sym- 
pathy, as it were, existing between the Cre- 
ator’s last and former labors, As “nature ab- 
hors a vacuum,” so she may be said to love a 
curved line. We search in vain for a straight 
line in the Apollo Belvedere, in the group of 
the Laocoon, or in the living human form ; 
so, too, in inanimate nature the curved line 
predominates, the hills are rounded, the val- 
leys slope gently, the rivers flow more or less 
in serpentine courses, the shores of the lakes 
are indented with curves, the trees bend 
gracefully beneath their fruit or foliage, the 
vines climb in beautiful spirals, leaves, buds, 
and flowers present, more or less, the grace- 
ful ovals found in the human face and form. 
Man alone proceeds in straight lines, man 
alone, between two points, takes the shortest 
route, and therefore it is that the temple, 
the basilica, the monument, and the pyramid 
impress us, though by their angular regular- 








ity, by their grandeur and solidity, they can 
never persuade us to take up our homes be- 
neath their shadows, and not long for 
“ The fields, the lakes, the forests, and the streams." 
s.r 


THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 
HIGH WAGES AND HIGH PRICES. 


HE London Daily Telegraph observes that 
nothing would be easier than to collect a 
budget of droll sayings and comic anecdotes 
concerning adulteration,—to relate how the 
sanctimonious grocer bade his apprentice, when 
he sanded the sugar, watered the tobacco, and 
roasted the horsebeans for the coffee, come to 
prayers; to tell how ground glass once com- 
monly went under the trade name of “ P. D.” 
or pepper dust, and was actually mixed with 
that condiment; and to glance at all the stock 
stories about “ Mungo,” or “ Shoddy,” or “ Dev 
ils’ Dust,” as used in the sophistication of wool- 
en cloth; about the Venetian red earth and 
tallow in cocoa; the copperas in pickles; the 
cocculus indicus and grains of paradise in beer; 
the turpentine and vitriol in gin; the sloe-leaves 
and chopped birch brooms in tea; the suet 
and water in butter; the unutterable and un- 
known nastinesses in cheap sausages. With 
the truth or the falsehood of most of these oft- 
told tales we have, for the present, nothing to 
do. The adulterator, it can not be too plainly 
or strongly pointed out—whether the food he 
garbles be intended for the sustenance of man 
or for animals, on which mankind feeds—is a 
public enemy. He whose wares poison the 
stomachs of pigs or poultry, comes at last to 
poison ourselves, since we eat the fiesh, the 
wholesomeness of which has been deteriorated 
by improper food. We are not among those 
who would needlessly aggravate the severity 
of our criminal code, or impart the spirit of 
Draco into our mild jurisprudence, but if there 
be one offense which of all others calls for 
condign, severe, and ignominious punishment, 
it is that of the adulterator of food. He scat- 
ters his poison broadcast, and sows disease— 
perhaps death—over the whole face of society. 
[The London editor is right. But what 
about quack doctors, who concoct for human 
stomachs poisons which send their victims to 
untimely graves? What should be done to 
the maker and vender of the vile compounds 
called bitters, of which whisky and fusil oil 
form so important parts? Let us chase the 
vampires out. They are unworthy of civilized 
society. ] 
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NEW YORK, 
NOVEMBER, 1872. 





PRAISE. 

NCOURAGEMENT is one thing, and 
mere flattery is quite another. He must 

be an arrant egotist who praises himself; and 
he who does it, simply disgusts those who 
hear him. One must, indeed, be very dull 
who can not discriminate between honest en 
couragement and false flattery. Honest praise 
is healthful mental stimulant, and makes one 
grow in the direction of good resolutions and 
nobler deeds, There are those who never 
praise, but who often blame. “All are misera- 
ble sinners,” utterly unworthy a blessing, and 
who, if rigid justice were done to them, would 
be consigned to “everlasting punishment,” 
and so forth. This sort of dogmatic theology 
grows out of total depravity teachings, and 
casts gloomy shadows all along the paths of 
life, driving not a few into hopeless despond- 
ency, insanity, and even suicide! But better 
views are now prevailing, and we no longer 
crucify each other for opinions’ sake, or hang 
or burn human victims suspected of witch- 
craft, Quakerism, Christianity, or Mormonism. 
We are outgrowing ancient theology and 


_ old superstitions, and are beginning to bask 


in the brighter sunshine of new and better 
views, such as are sanctioned by a better 
interpretation of the Scriptures and true 
Christianity. Read what Rev. Hugh Miller 
Thompson says in his book entitled “ Copy” 
on the subject of praise : 

“There is nothing better for a human be- 
ing sometimes than a little hearty praise. 
Many good people conscientiously act on 
the directly opposite, and seem to think 
nothing better than a little hearty blame. 
They are mistaken, be conscientious in their 





blame as they may. There are sore burdens 
enough in life, bitterness and pain enough, 
hard work enough and little enough for it, 
enough to depress a man and keep him humble, 
a keen enough sense of failure, succeed as he 
may; and a word of hearty commendation, 
now and then, will lighten his load and 
brighten his heart, and send him on with 
new hope and energy, and if he have any 
reasonable amount of brains at all, will do 
him no harm. 

“Children are sometimes heart-starved for 
a little hearty praise. Conscientious teachers 
and parents refuse it on principle. They are 
conscientious fools for their pains. Boys 
will act up to the estimate put upon them, 
or at least try to, if they are worth their salt. 
A hearty word of commendation is meat and 
drink to them for the next endeavor. 

“Tt is so with men. The strongest of us 
can not work without some recognition of 
our work. We want to know that it is con- 
sidered good. Our own judgments are not 
sufficient for us, A ‘well done,’ now and 
then makes us certain of better doing still, 
in the future. 

“We are not speaking of the silly nonsense 
of flattery. We mean sensible, honest, hearty 
commendation, because a man deserves it. 
We mean the showing that aman’s good 
work is appreciated, that the doer is re- 
garded for the doing, and that other people 
are happy in his doing, and want to cheer 
him ontodo more. It willnot hurt anybody, 
boy or man. To hold it back often does 
great harm, and inflicts on many a sensitive 
soul sore pain. For our own part, we consider 
it only an honest man’s duty when he sees 
another man doing good work, faithful and 
hearty service, and doing it well, to say so; 
and, if it will help him at all in his work, to 
say it to him freely and heartily. 

“ Sincere commendation is the wine of life. 
He who withholds it, when he can give it, is 
achurl, He may be a pious churl, a conscien- 
tious churl, a churl from the best motives, 
but he is a churl nevertheless.” 

[Let fathers and mothers praise their sons 
and daughters for worthy deeds, and they will 
try to merit a continuance of their approval. 
Blame, scold, find fault, or ignore their efforts, 
and unpleasant consequences will follow. Let 
husbands praise their wives, and wives their 
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husbands, when they merit it, and keep their 
mouths inclining upward at the outer comers. 
It is a good thing to praise.] 


408 


IS EMERSON A PHRENOLOGIST? 
HE following extract from his recent 
address before the law students of 
Howard University must decide : 

“ Every Mrxp was its SpeciraL Ca- 
pacity.—I am of the opinion that every 
mind that comes into the world has its own 
specialty —is different from every other 
mind ; that each of you brings into the world 
a certain bias, a disposition to attempt some- 
thing of its own, something your own—an 
aim a little different from that of any of your 
companions; and that every young man and 
every young woman is a failure so long as 
each does not find what is his or her own 
bias; that just so long as you are influenced 
by those around you, so long as you are 
attempting to do those things which you 
see others do well, instead of doing that thing 
which you can do well, you are so far wrong, 
so far failing of your own right mark. Every- 
body sees the difference in children. They 
very early discover their tastes. One has a 
taste for going abroad, another for staying 
at home; one for books, another for games; 
one wishes to hear stories, another wants to 
see things done ; one is fond of drawing, the 
other can not draw at all, but he can makea 
machine. This difference, as you advance, 
becomes more pronounced. You are more 
distinct in your conception of what you can 
do—more decided in avoiding things which 
you can not and do not wish todo. Now,I 
conceive that success is in finding what it is 
that you yourself really want, and pursuing 
it; freeing yourself from all importunities 
of your friends to do something which they 
like, and insisting upon that thing which 
you like and can do. One person persists all 
the time in disappointing his friends because 
he wishes to be a painter, and they have no 
desire that he should be. Another does not 
like that his father should insist upon send- 
ing him to college, because he really wants 
to be a merchant or a manufacturer, or has 
a whim of his own. Now, that is easily mis- 
taken by an obstinate young man who has 





taken a fancy and is not really pursuing that 
which is his proper calling. Though one 
may easily be mistaken for a time, yet there 
is in his mind this particular fitness for a 
calling ; and some “hings that he can do, as 
in mathematics, or the right arrangement of 
facts, he being able to distribute the duties 
of the day; the distribution of facts in his 
mind, so that he understands and can recite 
history better than any other; or the percep- 
tion of his aim, and keeping that through 
all the particulars by which a logical mind 
acts, in various ways, as some eyes are made 
for color and some for form.” : 
Mr. Emerson is quite right. Our peculiar 
aptitudes are as various as are human tastes 
and human pursuits. But it does not follow 
that one may not, by culture and discipline, 
attain to a good degree of proficiency in 
that for which he has no special gift. Take 
Language, for example. One may be an 
indifferent talker, writer, or speaker—or a 
bungler in either—and by long-continued 
practice, drill, and discipline, he may 


-acquire tolerable proficiency in one or all. 


So in music, mechanism, art, generosity, 
economy, application, devotion, integrity, 
or in any and all the virtues, we can improve. 
And this is the encouragement which Phre- 
nology holds out to every human being. 
The methods of improvement may be differ- 
ent, but the fact exists, and each of us may 
restrain tendencies to excess; encourage to 
action and growth those organs and facul- 
ties which are weak or deficient, and thus 
attain a character more symmetrical, har- 
monious, and perfect. 

A very common error is practiced by 
parents and teachers, to the injury of chil- 
dren and students, which consists in pushing 
them in the direction of their strongest ten- 
dencies, to the neglect of others more needed. 
For example, ifa child exhibits a genius for 
music—like Blind Tom—he is kept at the 
practice of music without regard to other 
traits or qualities. He may be, in other 
matters, almost an imbecile, ignorant of 
everything else, only so that his music may 
be turned to profitable (pecuniary) account. 

Thus we have many warped or one-sided 
characters, owing to the warped and one- 
sided education given them. One who runs 
in a rut all his life will not exhibit a broad 
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and comprehensive mind or character. He 
will be a bigot, a dwarf, or an imbecile. 
What the world wants is men with full-orbed 
minds. Shall we have them? 


—__+++—__—__ 


STATE PRISON LITERATURE. 





ROM the New York Hapress we take the 
following apt remarks : 

We are glad to see the religious journals 
of all classes demanding a more rigid en- 
forcement of the laws with reference to the 
sale of vile literature calculated to corrupt 
the minds of youth. The Episcopalian 
says: 

“The news stands at every corner are stock- 
ed with pictorial abominations which are a 
disgrace to the community, and if a squad of 
police were ordered out to burn them on the 
spot, the department would have the thanks 
of every decent man and woman on Manhat- 
tan Island. The police, recently, have been 
invested with all the executive powers of the 
Board of Health, and the summary abate- 
ment of multitudinous. nuisances has been 
the result. Let them now assume the func- 
tions of a moral board of health, and rid us 
of these pestilences, and their fellow-citizens 
will be obliged to them. Let us have no 
half-way work with it.” 

But few of the Hzxpress readers probably 
have any idea of the extent of the traffic that 
is carried on in this branch of the devil’s bus- 
iness, Ten-cent novels are printed by the 
hundred thousand, and scattered like snow- 
flakes all over the country. The police bear 
testimony to the fact that most of the youths 
between the ages of 12 and 18 now in the 
State Prison and Penitentiary for burglary, 
theft, and kindred crimes, began their career 
by reading these vile publications. The very 
title of them is enough to stamp their charac- 
ter. Here are a few, taken at random, from 
a catalogue on the fty-leaf of a “Life of Dick 
Turpin, the Highwayman,” which constitutes 
a leading feature of the “popular novel” 
business : 

FIFTEEN CENT ROMANCES. 
“Will Wattles =" | The Black Mask. 
Old Hundred Scalps. Black Lady of Duna, 
The Hand of Death. The Outlaw’s Doom. 


Red Thunderbolt. ~ Red Arrow. 
The Robber Chief. 








INDIAN NOVELS (TEN CENTS.) 


Wild Joe. Wild Bill's Best Shot. 

Forked Lightning. The Boy Warrior. 

Big Knife. Sly Dick. 

Dick Whiffles. The Boy Scalper. 

Crack Skull Bob. White Rattlesnake. 

Buffalo Bill’s Last Scalp. Giant Bravo. 

Knock’em Down Nick. Big Wraslin’ Joe. 

Devil's Eye. Thunderin’ Jack. 
POPULAR NOVELS (TEN CENTS.) 

The Landlord’s Crime. Mysterious Murder. 


The Hearts of Steel. [ers. | War-Path. 
Molly McGuire’s Reveng- | Buffalo Bill’s Ride for Life. 
Rebels of Wexford. Jack Sheppard. 

If we punish druggists and druggists’ 
clerks for selling strychnine, arsenic, and 
other mineral poisons, to children—how 
much more deserving of punishment are the 
manufacturers and venders of these moral 
poisons! It is no use trying to shame them 
out of their vile trade ; if that were possible, 
the appeals and remonstrances of the press 
would long ago have been heeded. The only 
remedy left is the law, and if the law is not 
strong enough or ingenious enough to reach 
them, by all means let it be straightway 
amended, so that all whe offend against it 
shall receive his deserts. 

[That the public mind has been terribly 
perverted by the stuff peddled out by news- 
men, called “light literature,” there can be 
po question. It is next to impossible for the 
most vigilant parents to protect their children 
from obtaining and perusing these demoraliz- 
ing and degrading cheap stories. The only 
hope is in a general rising of the people to 
put it down by law. Let every good citizen 
who would save the youth of our country 
from contamination, help to extinguish this 
great and growing evil. ] 

— - +0 

Horses FoR ouUR FrrE DEPARTMENT.—The 
Evening Post says: “ Great care must be exer- 
cised in the choice of horses. Good temper is 
absolutely necessary, and they have to undergo 
severe training. They must not be alarmed at 
fire, smoke, or sparks ; they must pay no heed 
to steam-whistles, excited crowds, men running 
hither and thither, the crackling of flames, nor 
the glare of a burning building. They must 
combine speed with strength, and they must 
learn to obey promptly ond willingly even the 
slightest order. 

[The Morgan horses are, as a class, admirably 
fitted for such uses. They have broad heads, 
indicating courage; are broad between the 
eyes, indicating intelligence or capacity for re- 
ceiving instruction ; and they are docile, kindly, 
tractable, and affectionate. Try the Vermont 
Morgan horses for the Fire Department.] 
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INSTINCT AND REASON; 
OR, SOME PASSING RESEARCHES IN SPIDERDOM. 
BY AZZA ARTEM, M.D. 


AVING occasion to establish a literary 

sanctum in an unfurnished room of an 
unoccupied house, I spread a table against a 
window, extemporized a few shelves, disposed 
an assortment of books promiscuously, ar- 
ranged inkstand, paste-pot, pens, pins, pencils, 
note-paper, foolscap, sealing-wax, and rubber, 
and sat down to my work, as I supposed, with 
none to molest. But I had reckoned without 
my—spider. I had not finished the first pre- 
face to the first book of many prospective ones, 
before an eight-legged arachnid (Owen on the 
Invertebrata) disputed possession. He claimed 
a pre-emption. He might have been a squat- 
ter. He was evidently a land-shark of some 
sort, and he had nine points of the law—pos- 
session under color of title. I had read that 
Bergh, the anti-cruelist, had prosecuted a “ res- 
taurationer,” for ill-treatment of turtles, and 
concluded it might not pay to be harsh to a. 
spider. So I resolved to observe the ways of 
the adversary for a while before proceeding to 
extremities. 

The next morning my spider had staked off 
one-third of the disputed territory to himself. 
Did not this indicate prescience, imply calcu- 
lation, and prove reasoning—a priori? When 
railroad men in New York wish to evade the 
injunctions of the courts, they lay the tracks in 
the night. Is not the mental operation and 
animus similar in the two cases? Attaching 
his web (it was he, as I afterward learned) to 
the pen-and-pencil-holding framework of my 
inkstand (stygian pool), he had extended his 
inclosure the whole width of the window, 
using the edges of my invaluable books and 
dubious manuscript as points of attachment 
for his gum-elastic fence. My immediate im- 
pulse was to eradicate the pretender, and ex- 
terminate his works with one fell sweep of a 
feather-duster, but second thoughts prevailed. 
On maturing the reflection in my mind, I had 
some doubts as to his motives and accounta- 
bility. His proceedings might be instinctive, 
hence not blameworthy. Only reasoning be- 
ings are sinners. My better judgment and 
merciful disposition determined to “let the 
reptile live”—until further notice. 





Night after night (day after day he was as 
workless as an ow]) he improved, consolidated, 
and adorned his domicile. He constructed a 
suite of rooms with communicating halls. The 
principal apartment, however, served the man- 
ifold purpose of kitchen, dining-room, and 
parlor. As he labored during the night he did 
not need any sleeping-room. He was solitary. 
No company had he unless nocturnally. He 
never invited any stranger within the gates. 
Nevertheless, he had a fashion, more forcible 
than polite, of taking fellow-insects to himself. 
What more he did with them I shall leave to 
the reader’s imagination. Suffice it to say that 
instinct is always unreasonable. When a man 
entraps, deceives, cheats, or otherwise destroys 
his fellow-man (witness Wall Street) he prob- 
ably acts instinctively. It can not be reason- 
able, surely. 

I noticed that whenever a flitting fly, a war- 
dering bug, or a zig-zag miller got a foot or the 
tip of a wing entangled in the intricate meshes 
of his webbed surroundings, quick as the light- 
ning’s flash (the millionth part of a second) 
the predaceous creature would dart upon it, 
and bear the buzzing victim to 

“The prettiest little parlor that he ever did espy.”” 

Before many days other spiders located in 
the region round about. They took possession 
of the upper corners of each pane of glass, and 
spread their nets several inches round. Others 
established themselves in the corners of my 
room, and a couple of diminutive specimens 
of their kind erected “ shebangs” on the under 
side of my table. I was summoned, but would 
not surrender. I knew I was the stronger 
party. I could avert their depredations at any 
moment. But what if they should propagate 
their species by millions, billions, trillions? A 
sufficient number of musquitoes may kill a 
horse. Owen says that the aphis linigera (a fly 
insect) will produce in the tenth generation 
from a single pair thirty quintillions! How 
prolific may not the spider prove to be! 

I formed a saving resolution. It might be 
termed a moral sinking fund. It was to re- 
deem me whenever I was past redemption. 
As the moderate drinker resolves most sol- 
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emnly to leave off drinking entirely if his ap- 
petite for liquor ever becomes so strong that 
he can not govern it, I concluded that, as long 
as I was master of the situation, to let the 
spiders proceed, determined, however, that 
when they became so numerous as to render 
me powerless against them, I would extinguish 
them utterly. 

It so happened that the spiders did not over- 
power me, therefore I did not obliterate them, 
but permitted them to remain as co-tenants 
during the season ; watched their doings, offen- 
sive and defensive, observed their various or- 
ders of architecture, noticed their different 
modes of catching their prey, studied their 
method of rearing their young, and became 
familiar with many of their social arrange- 
ments and domestic habits; and if I should 
write a ponderous book entitled “ Curiosities 
of Common Spiders,” I could not relate all the 
queer things, some comical, others tragical, that 
occurred in my sanctum among the spiders 
and their fellow-beings, and between them and 
their fellow-insects — orders, Diptera, Lepidop- 
tera, Hymenoptera, Hemiptera, and Neuroptera— 

* All which I saw, and part of which I was.” 

I propose, therefore, to apply the interesting 
data of my remarkable observations to the 
elucidation of the problem: whether an octo- 
ped can reason like a quadruped, and both 
like a biped. I may say, by way of introduc- 
tion, that I see no reason why not. I placed 
numerous spiders in difficult situations, requir- 
ing ingenuity, calculation, and great mental re- 
sources, and always found them equal to the 
occasion. More than this can not be said of 
Grant or Greeley. Was it instinct or reason 
that directed and planned? Naturalists tell 


us that some tribes of ants war upon other’ 


tribes, and that the conquering party make 
slaves of their prisoners. Call you this in- 
stinct? Ifa spider, placed in a peculiarly per- 
plexing predicament, acts as a reasoning and 
reasonable human being would under similar 
circumstances, does not the spider reason? 
Shall we apply the term “reason” to an act 
because a man performs it, and the term “in- 
stinct” to the same act when performed by an 
animal? This would render the words mean- 
ingless. A human being eats, drinks, and 
breathes. So does an animal, and so does a 
vegetable. Here is instinct, pure and simple. 
Instinct is a vital, not a mental process, or a 
quality. A man builds a house, kills and eats 
animals, traps and ensnares them, reduces 
them to servitude, rears and educates offspring, 
and lays up treasures on earth. And all this 








the animal does. Young children manifest 
the dominating propensities of their parents as 
soon as they can toddle; and infantile spiders, 
before you can fairly see them with the naked 
eye, spread their infinitesimal nets and catch 
flies twenty times as large as themselves. 

Having seen more of the “inner life” of 
spiders than of any other specimens of animat- 
ed nature (unless the “ higher animal ”—homo 
—is an exception), I have arrived at the con- 
clusion, by the “irresistible logic of events,” 
that they are “ more subtile than any beast of 
the field ;” and I am almost persuaded that for 
unmitigated rascality and innate cruelty, the 
spider can better typify the Evil One than any 
serpent can. 

Other animals are also carnivorous. How- 
beit some will not eat their own species. Hu- 
man beings are cannibals on occasions. They 
are omnivorous generally. Vegetarians are 
practically exceptional. But who, which, or 
what, except the spider, will devour her con- 
jugal companion? I use the feminine personal 
advisedly. I would not have believed this 
without ocular demonstration. Is it because 
she loves him so? The reader will remember 
the anecdote of the fond husband who, when 
first married, loved his wife well enough to eat 
her, and who regretted ever after that he had 
not done it. But this may have been the ro- 
mance of fiction. With our spider it was a 
reality of killing. 

A few days after the hero of our story had 
become comfortably settled in his new and 
beautiful habitation, a “companion for life” 
came along. She was apparently of suitable 
age, temperament, color, and other accomplish- 
ments for a congenial help-meet. She was 
black as tar—I mean cimmerian darkness. 
He was grey as a rat—I should have said, clad 
in the sober livery of the evening twilight. 
She was received with as much cordiality, if 
with less pomp and circumstance, than when 
Solomon received the Sheban Queen. 

I saw Mr. Spider no more. The “ better 
half” appeared occasionally at the front door, 
ever and anon gobbling up an inquisitive fly. 
I speculated concerning his fate. Do married 
spiders disagree? Have theya Chicago? Per- 
haps the “ head of the family” is on a foraging 
expedition. Possibly he has put Mrs. 8. in 
charge of the premises while he is seeking a 
still more promising land. Peradventure my 
motions in handling books, pens, pencils, scis- 
sors, and folder had been misinterpreted as 
preparations for war. Certainly it would have 
been a “ blunder worse than a crime” for the 
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“happy pair” to contend against my formida- 
ble armament. 

I remained in disagreeable suspense a week 
longer. Mrs. Spider continued her vocation 
as though nothing had happened. I would 
like to know how “ Union for Life” is devel- 
oped in the arachnids, the female head espe- 
cially. At length my curiosity became intol- 
erable. I brought a microscope to bear on the 
innermost recess of this fiendish female insect, 
and there beheld— 

“ Horror on horror’s head accumulate "— 
the eight legs of our hero (that was) lying 
around loose, only as they were held together 
by a shred of ligamentous tissue. The fero- 
cious feminine arachnidian had devoured the 
body, leaving only the indigestible extremities. 

“Cunning and fierce—mixture abhorred.” 
Thomson was right. But it was hard to credit 
the evidence of my senses. Might it not bea 
terrible illusion? a frightful dream? a specta- 
cular fantasy ? I wanted “confirmation strong ;” 
and if this misdemeanor without a name could 
be proved against the prisoner at the bar, the 
whole suctorial race should be annihilated, as 
far as my office was concerned. 

On referring to the works on natural history, 
the painful conundrum was soon solved. Hux- 
ley seems to know nothing about the normal 
relations of female spiders to their husbands; 
but Huxley’s work does not go down below 
the vertebrata (or wp, if man has “ descended ”). 
Owen, however, informs us that this proceed- 
ing is nothing unusual. It is the nature of the 
spider (the female one) to do so. The spider 
is an extreme utilitarian; if she has a friend, 
she makes the greatest possible use of him. 
Why not? After he has performed his other 
duties of life, can he be more useful than as 
food? I think the principle is not unfrequent- 
ly exemplified in the domestic sphere of the 
“higher animal,”—all except the literal eat- 
ing; of the killing there is no question. 

But I must doubt whether this cannibalistic 
nature of the spider (female) is original. I sus- 
pect it is an acquired habit. Some dire ex- 
tremity, impending starvation perhaps, with 
dearth of flies, may have induced the gentler 
sex to feed on their luscious lords, thus intro- 
ducing a fashion which seems anything but 
appetizing, viewed from the standpoint of the 
male persuasion. If, however, this develop- 
ment of Alimentiveness was the nature of the 
“best gift” to the male spider from the begin- 
ning, my quarrel, if I have any, lies in another 
direction. Nature must be blamed, or noth- 
ing. I can not censure nature for anything. 





“Whatever is”—etc. Nor can I justify the 
transaction we are considering. The spider is 
excusable for being a spider; that may have 
been Ais misfortune, but it was not Aer fault. 
Alone and in renewed single-blessedness this 
female member of the homogangliate inverte- 
brata still lives, moves, and has her being in 
the house of her digested predecessor. Her 
diet continues to be, in medical parlance, 
“plain, simple, nutritious,” that is to say, re- 
stricted to plentiful flies, moderate bugs, and 
an occasional miller. Meals vary from one a 
day to a hundred. I wonder if anything (ex- 
cept man) can reason and not have a con- 
science? Does no apparition ever disturb her 
slumbers (does she ever sleep ?) in the witching 
hours of night? Do not 
“Hollow moans, and dismal groans, and sounds of in- 
jured ghosts” 
sometimes remind her that those eight legs are 
bodiless? Does she not in meditative mo- 
ments regret the departed—I meun the digest- 
ed? Does she never dream of vengeful gob- 
lins, nor exclaim in demi-semi-delirious agony, 
“Thou can’st not say J did it?” No second 
loving spider has proposed for “no better 
or much worse;” and I sometimes imagine 
that, as she sits in noncompanionable sadness 
contemplating whom she will next devour, 
her countenance expresses contrition for the 
one great error of her life, and that she wishes 
she had spared her devoted husband and dined 
on some of his relations. With the aid of a 
powerful Cardington lens I thought I discov- 
ered the “ spirit of aquosity ” in her eyes. Per- 
haps they were “ penitentiary tears,” proving 
that the insect, like some human beings, is not 


totally depraved. 


For scientific investigation the spider occu- 
pies the most important position in animated 
nature. It (neuter gender for the present) is 
the medium between the extremes, the half- 
way place in the animal kingdom. It is to 
organic existence what the pistol-ball is to the 
physical universe. If you magnify the bullet 
to the size of the earth, it is just as much larger 
than the primary molecule or original atom as 
the largest planet is larger than the bullet. 
The average spider is half way, and, therefore, 
the connecting Jink between the smallest living 
monad or diatom and the largest animal; that 
is, it will require as many millions of trillions 
of the minutest organisms to equal the bulk of 
the spider as it will require spiders to aggre- 
gate the size of the megatherium. An ordi- 
nary drop of water contains millions of billions 
of molecules. The wings of a fly, when both 
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feet are fast in the spider’s most attenuated 


web, vibrate nearly four thousand times in a | 


second, but without result. The extreme 
chemical wave of the spectrum is recorded at 
nine hundred and forty-four trillions per sec- 
ond. Weare moving in space (or etherium) 
more than two millions of miles perday. The 
finest gauge made at the watch factory in Ma- 
rion, N. J., is only 1-170,000 of an inch in diam- 
eter. Matter, in its last analysis, becomes mo- 
tion. The spider’s thread that will suspend a 
huge insect in mid-air, which you can not see 
with the unmicroscopic eye, is composed of in- 
numerable smaller threads braided together 
with a skill no human workmanship can ex- 
cel. 

Perhaps the reader does not appreciate the 
relevancy of these curiosities of knowledge. 
Nor does the writer. 

How is it that a predaceous animal always 
knows the assailable point of every other ani- 
mal? How does every animal, predaceous or 
non-predaceous, always know the best possible 
plan of escape or defence? Is this knowledge, 
instinct, or reason? Is knowledge instinct? or 
is instinct merely blind impulse? Corner a 
flea, a mouse, a rat, cat, dog, tiger, hippopota- 
mus, or whale, and if there is a possible way 
of safety it will find it. The lion and the gor- 
illa (Du Chaillu) are so evenly matched that 
whenever they come to close quarters both are 
invariably killed. The wolf will sever the 
hamstrings of a horse and worry it to death. 
Two vultures will subdue a buffalo, one attack- 
ing it in the rear while the other picks out its 
eyes and bites off its tongue. The lion, tiger, 
panther, and dog dispatch the deer and sheep 
suddenly by opening the jugular vein. 

I have witnessed many struggles between 
the spider and its victims. Some insects, when 
ensnared, will fight as long as they can move 
a fiber. Others will yield as soon as they find 
themselves inextricably entangled. Perhaps 
their seeming acceptance of the situation is 
mere “playing possum;” but the play has a 
fatal termination, for a spider is not easily 
humbugged. Therein it differs from human 
beings. Nor does it humbug; therein it differs 
still more. To be sure, flies get into its web 
without seeing it or knowing what it is; but 
this is their ignorance or carelessness. The 
spider’s web is a part of himself. He can not 
help it. He spreads a net, but only on his own 
grounds; if a fly treads on it, he commits a 
trespass, and is liable for “ consequential dam- 
ages.” 

The rumseller does not compel any one to 





trespass on his premises. He displays his 
many-colored bottles in his own window, and 
adorns his own shop with glittering mirrors 
and fascinating pictures. His rum is his own 
property; he can sell it or let it alone, that is 
nobody’s business. If persons will come there, 
and will drink his liquor, certainly they ought 
to pay for it; and they do. They ought to 
give money or life in exchange for rum. They 
generally give both. 

When the honey-bee is caught in the spider’s 
web he accepts the situation without a mur- 
mur. The fly struggles violently and rests 
quietly, alternately, until life is extinct. The 
wasp contends as long as any breath is in its 
body. The miller fights as long as it can move 
a muscle. But the bugs that frequent the win- 
dow on a rainy day, and in the evening when 
there is a lighted candle, are the most obstinate 
insects extant. I have known a struggle be- 
tween a big bug and a little spider prolonged 
for hours, the pentatomid breaking the ropes 
and clearing its limbs almost as fast as his ar- 
achnidian opponent could manufacture and 
adjust new ones. The spider always won in 
the end. He could manufacture his weapons 
of warfare as fast as he expended them, where- 
as the bug could only exhaust his strength and 
then die. I have known struggles between 
rumsellers and moderate drinkers prolonged 
for twenty years. Rumseller inevitably won 
unless a third party interfered. The drinker 
has just so much money to expend and then 
he is gone. The rumseller uses this very money 
to replenish his weapons of offense. The mod- 
erate drinker who trespasses on the domain of 
the rumseller has one advantage over the fly 
who intrudes on the spider’s territory: his 
friends may come to his rescue. There are no 
total absence societies among insects. 

The hero and heroine of my story were 
large spiders. Small spiders do not build 
houses. They may be descendents or antece- 
dents (Darwin—Huxley) of the Jonadabs who 
lived in tents, and drank no wine, and had no 
delirium tremens. Small spiders live in the 
ropes, as Farragut fought (Page’s picture). 
They extend their network a few inches in 
various directions, take a convenient position 
therein, never sitting nor standing, but always 
hanging or running, and watch for careless or 
credulous Diptera. In mental character they 
are singularly not unlike the numerous young 
gentlemen of Williamsburg and Jersey City 
“whose sands of life have nearly run out” 
(morally quite so), who ensconce themselves in 
hall-bedrooms or cheap attics and advertise 
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for consumptive customers. They catch those 
who do not understand 

“Their ways that are dark, and tricks that are vain.” 
Spiders catch no others. 

The small spiders raise their young in the 
ropes. They construct a little circular sac- 
house, about the size of a pea (marrowfat), line 
the interior with a material softer than down, 
hang it in the network, deposit the primordial 
germs, and in due time a swarm of new spiders 
of microscopic dimensions may be seen running 
about the ropes. As I write half-a-dozen 
houses in different parts of an adjacent room 
are swarming in myriads. I reckon they may 
grow up to spiderhood, and become as dan- 
gerous to my domain as the “ Heathen Chi- 
nee” may become to “ Hail Columbia.” All 
at once, during some night, these infantile 
spiders disappear. What becomes of them is 
one of the mysterious problems which Lord 
Dundreary says “ no fellow can find out.” 

The spider, like other reasoning beings, 
always provides ways for retreating. There is 
not a braver insect on the earth when there is 
no danger. But it never attacks anything 
until it has become fastened. In this it mani- 
fests prudence, caution, discretion, all of which 
are mental qualities. I once held a lighted 
candle under the house in which embryo spi- 
ders were developing. In an instant the ever- 
watchful parent moved it along the ropes out 
of harm’s way. Call this parental instinct if 
you will, but was there not forecaste and strat- 
egy in so constructing the house that it could 
be moved away from danger? 

I have assisted many insects to find their 
way into the spider’s web to see what would 
happen. Flies and millers are caught indis- 
criminately by the feet or wings. Bees and 
wasps are lassoed around the neck or small of 
the back, or rather the slender connection (as 
we find in some ladies who lace tightly) be- 
tween the thorax and abdomen, where the 
back should be. 

The most satisfactory experiments were 
with the “ grandfather greybeards.” These un- 
couth creatures have a body about the size 
of a split-pea, mounted on eight legs, each 
twenty to thirty times the length of its body. 
Many times I have caught one of these insects 
by one of its longest legs and dropped it into 
the meshes of the spider’s net. Of course its 
superabundant extremities would soon become 
badly entangled ; but if left to itself it would 
generally work its way out. Its method was 
to struggle for a few minutes then rest a few 
hours, and so alternately. In one or two days, 





unless the spider fancied a change of diet, it 
would escape. ’ 

This may seem like a cruel business ; but no. 
Why? Listen: “The insect that eats other 
insects, by insects shall be eaten.” This is the 
first of the entomological commandments; the 
other nine are repetitions of this. The anal- 
ogous commandment to human beings was 
omitted from the Decalogue for want of room: 
“The man who cheats other men, by men 
shall be cheated.” But as the theory is uni- 
versally recognized in practice, its omission 
may not be important. 

I had supposed that these innocent-looking 
long-legs were vegetarians, after the similitude 
of the antediluvians. But once upon a time, 
while investigating the dietary of spiders, I 
discovered one of these hypocritically-con- 
structed carnivora devouring a miller. “That 
mercy I to others show,” etc. I had him. 
Pursuing my researches in the direction of 
grandfather graybeards, I ascertained that they 
belonged indubitably to the multitudinous my- 
riatis of creatures who “live to eat” other 
creatures (no reflection intended on humans). 
They frequent shaded windows, unopened 
doors, the eaves of houses, barns, sheds, dark 
closets, obscure fences, and other places where 
unsuspecting millers most do congregate. I 
was enabled to demonstrate that g. g. was an 
insectivorous wretch, and hence appropriate 
food for spiders. 

Spiders are not very fond of g. g.’s. They 
like bugs better, and flies are their favorites. 
[Nota bene. Is not everything useful to man? 
No good deed shall go unrewarded. Was not 
my benevolence in sharing my sanctum with a 
score of spiders compensated by the spiders 
eating up the flies, and thus keeping them out 
of my face ?] 

Spiders will condescend to eat g. g’s. when 
extremely hungry. But in most cases, when 
they see them struggling in their nets they will 
assist them to escape; and the way they assist 
them is a marvel of curiosity. It reminds me 
of the porters helping Mark Twain (“ Innocents 
Abroad”) up the pyramids ; they nearly jerked 
him to death. 

If a single leg of g. g. gets entangled, the 
spider instantly adjusts a rope and pulley and, 
in the twinkling of a comet, dislocates the 
member at its connection with the body. Here 
is chi-surgery extraordinary. Is there no rea- 
soning in the case? If another leg is more 
easily pulled out than disentangled, out it 
comes—and another, and another. I have 
seen a dislegged g. g. go limping away minus 
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three legs on one side; with only one extrem- 
ity on one side to counterpoise the four on the 
other side. I need hardly say its gait was not 
genteel. Indeed, it was almost as awkward 
as that of a young lady on stilted gaiters. 
Sometimes, when several legs were entangled 
simultaneously, the spider found it more con- 
venient to relieve his fellow-insect by winding 
all his legs close around his body, cutting the 
web below, and letting it all drop out together. 
To wind up a g.g. in this manner required 
from one to two hours’ incessant labor. But 
the spider has one virtue—when it has any- 
thing to do, it does it. 

Do such expedients, such planning, such 
contrivances, such wonderful adaptation of 
means to ends, and such marvelous ingenuity 
of management indicate nothing but blind 
propensity? Possibly the reader may appre- 
hend that the author only tried long-legs on a 
single spider. Not so; he experimented with 
scores of g. g’s., and on spiders of high and 
low degree— those who dwell in tents and 
those who live in houses. The result was the 
same in all cases. Every spider contrived in 
an instant some way to extricate the unfort- 
unate g. g. or toeat it. If its education was 
not perfect, its instinct was certainly marvel- 
ous. 

In an adjoining room a huge mottle-hued 
arachnidean had constructed (Constructive- 
ness is “semi-intellectual”—Gall, Spurzheim, 
Combe, Fowlers, Wells, e¢ al) a domicile some- 
thing in the shape of an old-fashioned Dutch 
oven, or a modern pannier @ posteriori, or a 
bonnet in the days of the “Old Folks,” ora 
latest fashion sesquipedalian en train (see 
Bazar), which it had extended (beginning in the 
corner of the window), by means of a network 
of webbing, to an adjacent barrel filled with 
effete medical journals (value four cents a 
pound), containing notions as absurd as the 
shape of ag. g. and iterating dogmas as dark 
as the bugs of Africa (order, Hemiptera, mouth, 
Mandibulate), thence along the top of said bar- 
rel to the projecting end of a New York Medi- 
cal Gazette (not now published) thence along 
the other side of said barrel of said medical 
journals to Braithwaite’s Retrospect (still alive— 
it don’t take its own medicine), thence along 
the common atmosphere to the corner of the 
window above-mentioned and described, con- 
taining one hundred square inches of spider’s 
web, be the same more or less, 

For a spider this domain was fully the equiv- 
alent of the man’s farm in California of 170,000 
acres. Demonstration: 25,000 webs make one 





acre; 25,000 times 170,000 are 4,555,000. ZZrgo, 
4,555,000 spiders equal the bulk of a man. 

In order to test the rationality of the partic- 
ular spider we are now discussing, I made a 
rent in the web three inches in diameter. The 
next morning it was repaired. I repeated the 
tearing; it repeated the repairing. Every 
evening I reiterated the depredation; every 
morning it had effected a perfect restoration. 
Its perseverance was indomitable; Chicago is 
not more enterprising. Finally I extended the 
tearing in several directions ; finally it repaired 
the whole, and doubly strengthened the parts 
with extra cross-ties in ali directions. Perse- 
verance won; I retired discomfitted. A young 
man in Missouri took strychnine a few days 
ago and died, because he did not succeed in 
his first attempt to be somebody. What a pity 
he had not been born a spider ! 

Instinct does not play fantastic tricks; it 
laughs not, nor does it cry. The lamb may 
skip, the colt may caper, the calf may run, the 
pig may trot, the child may smash things; 
these may be instinctive efforts to develop the 
muscles, but they are wholly self-relative. 
There is no cunning, no calculation, no plan- 
ning good nor plotting mischief concerning 
others. Instinct may kill and eat for the ben- 
efit of number one, but it never makes fun for 
the sake of sport. Moreover, it is invariably 
honest. Fraud and deception are characteris- 
tic of reasoning creatures, of which human be- 
ings are the most notorious examples. 

A very large miller seated itself on a pane 
of glass some six inches below the tenement 
of a very small spider. The miller was evi- 
dently too big for the little spider to lasso suc- 
cessfully ; so it resolved on a little fun. Tak- 
ing a circuitous route it approached the miller 
netherward, and fastened a thread to the tip 
of one wing so dextrously that the miller was 
not disturbed in the least. Then returning to 
its normal position it gave the thread a few 
gentle jerks. The miller found himself in a 
“ fix,” and a more astonished and mortified 
creature can hardly be imagined. Starting off 
with all its might, it exerted the free wing 
with superhuman energy, which caused it to 
circumgyrate. Round and round, faster and 
faster, went the aggravated insect, until, finally, 
as its circle enlarged, it was enabled to touch 
the glass with its feet, when, giving an extra- 
ordinary spring, the thread broke and miller 
was himself again. Who can imagine that the 
little spider did not cachinnate heartily at big 
miller’s performance? If the spider did not 
enjoy the scene, why did it continue it? 
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A medium-sized spider and a bug of ordina- 
ry dimensions had struggled for two mortal 
hours in one corner of my room. I began to 
think it was my duty to interfere in the inter- 
est of insectanity ; but I gave them one hour 
more to settle the controversy. If one did not 
kill the other, nor the other get away from one 
in that time, or demonstrate sufficient ability 
to do so, I promised intervention. Until then 
I would observe neutrality, according to the 
law of nations. It was a sort of Spain and 
Cuba affair. The hour expired; no progress 
was made. Such a contest without result is 
simply barbarous. I placed both parties in 
durance within a glass tumbler, covered it with 
a copy of the Science of Health (opportunely 
received, thanks to the publisher), and left them 
to meditate on the horrors of war or negotiate 
& peace, in a situation 





“ Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells, 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns,” 
or ought to. In this situation perhaps the 
spider may eat the bug; but something very 
different from instinct will be necessary to 
enable the spider to capture and devour the 
bug in its ordinary manner. 

He did it nevertheless. The next morning’s 
dawn discovered the poor bug suspended in 
the center of the tumbler, cold, stiff, dead. 
The inexhaustible wit or wisdom (is either 
instinct ?) of the spider had managed to spin a 
web, with which it spanned the tumbler in all 
directions. Like Crusoe on the island, or Sin- 
bad on the whale’s back, it had adapted itself 
to its altered circumstances, and made itself as 
comfortable as possible. What better can the 
wittiest or wisest man or woman that lives do? 
I pause for a reply. 


+048 


THOMAS STERRY HUNT, F.R.S. 


S Phrenology true? Is it a fact that the 
shape of one’s head has anything to do 
with the condition of his mind? Can it be 
established that one who devotes himself to 
the study of science will, in time, acquire a 
peculiar conformation of brain correspond- 
ing with such study? All these questions 
may be answered in the affirmative. A phi- 
losopher looks like a philosopher, and a fool 
looks like nothing more. Boxers, butchers, 
and gladiators do not look like preachers or 
schoolmasters. Nor do thieves, robbers, and 
murderers look likg honest men. The bare 
statement is sufficient to secure assent from 
all who observe and think. Phrenology con- 
firms, on scientiftc principles, the general 
impression, “A man may be known by his 
looks.” 

Herewith we present the likeness of a per- 
son who has devoted all his life—sv to speak 
—to a close, careful study and analysis of 
scientific problems. These studies called 
into vigorous action certain faculties, which 
faculties became enlarged by virtue of more 


blood being sent to the parts or organs most 
used. Observe, for example, the form of 
those features. See how prominent the part 





of the forehead just over the eyes! Phrenol- 
ogists call them the Perceptive faculties, and 
their peculiar function is to observe, investi- 
gate, look into new subjects; in short, they 
inspire curiosity, and incline one to say, “ Let 
me see!” “Let me see!” Out of this state 
of mind comes scientific investigation, love 
for travel, and induces one to go out— 
Agassiz like—on scientific explorations. Mr. 
Hunt not only has the brain but the charac- 
ter of this kind of men. His head is also 
high, long, and broad. There is great vol- 
ume of brain, closely packed, and it is of 
good texture and quality. See how high 
from the root of the nose to the top. Ob- 
serve, also, how full and prominent the eye. 
It is easy for him both to acquire and to im- 
part knowledge. He hasa “ knowing look,” 
and he is a sort of “ walking encyclopedia.” 
He is, withal, kindly, generous, charitable. 
See how very prominent the brain at Benev- 
olence! “Yes, but has he no faults?” inter- 
rogates the objector. Yes, he is human, and 
not infallible. He would be impatient with 
a stupid skeptic, who would attempt to off- 
set ignorance against knowledge. He would 
demand all his rights. He is aspiring, ener- 
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getic, full of enterprise, pluck, and push. 
If one imposes obstacles in the way of his 
progress, he will be hustled off the track, or 
he will be run over. He may have a per- 
verted appetite, and indulge in substances 
which are neither food nor drink, Are not 
these faults? But we are not now searching 





education in his native town, he afterward 
read with a view to entering the medical 
profession ; but having a stronger liking for 
chemistry, he became, in 1845, a private 
student with the present Prof. Silliman, 
spending two years in the laboratory of Yale 
College, where he was also assistant to the 
late Dr. Benjamin Silliman. In 1847 he was 
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for imperfections. We place him before our 
readers as an evidence of the truth of Phre- 
nology, and also as an illustration of what 
perseverance and industry may accomplish. 


Tuomas SterrRyY Hunt, whose reputation 
as a chemist, mineralogist, and geologist, ex- 
tends beyond the bounds of this country, 
was born in Norwich, Connecticut, September 
5th, 1826. Having received a common-schooi 








appointed chemist and mineralogist to the 
geological survey of Canada, then just com- 
menced, under the direction of Sir William 
Logan, a post which he held over. twenty- 
five years, resigning it not long since to ac- 
cept the chair of geology at Boston in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, left 
vacant by the resignation of Prof. William 
B. Rogers, the founder and former president 
of the Institute, 
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The earlier studies of Mr. Hunt were spe- 
cially directed to theoretical chemistry, in 
which he has appeared as the reviewer and 
critic of Liebig, Dumas, Laurent, and Ger- 
hardt, developing at the same time a system 
of his own, in which he deduced all chemi- 
cal compounds from types represented by 
one or more molecules of water or of hydro- 
gen. These views, maintained by him alone 
from 1848 to 1854, in successive papers in 
the American Journal of Science (Silliman’s 
Journal), were at length adopted by the 
leading chemists of Europe, and are now 
recognized as the basis of modern chemical 
theory. 

In further studies he has endeavored 
to develop a philosophy of the sciences 
based generally on the views of Hegel rather 
than on those of Comte. He rejects the 
atomic hypothesis, asserts that solution is 
chemical union, and chemical union itself 
identification. His researches on the so- 
called atomic volumes of liquids and solids, 
and his views of mineral polymerism, have 
opened a field of study as yet almost unex- 
plored. 

His most important labors have, perhaps, 
been in chemical geology and mineralogy. 
Besides a large number of special memoirs, 
his “ Contributions to the Chemistry of Nat- 
ural Waters” (1865), and his “ Contributions 
to Lithology ” (1864), are to be particularly 
noticed; and also those on the “ Chemistry 
of Gypsums and Magnesian Limestones” 
(1859-1866). His contributions to a knowl- 
edge of the origin of crystalline rocks, ex- 
tending over many years, are summed up in 
an address given by him as retiring president 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at Indianapolis, in 
August, 1871, and continued in the American 
Journal of Science for 1872, in a discussion 
with Prof. Dana. We may also notice his 
views of cosmogony, which embrace a dis- 
cussion of the chemical and physical laws 
which have presided over the formation of 
the globe from its supposed nebulous con- 
dition ; the origin of earth, sea, and air; the 
generation of all rocks; the origin of metal- 
liferous deposits; the theory of volcanos and 
earthquakes; and an explanation of those 
and of the movements of the earth’s surface, 
consistent with the view maintained by him 





of a solid instead of a liquid interior of our 
planet. His views on these subjects have 
been put forth in various scientific journals 
and in courses of lectures before the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington (1860), the 
Lowell Institute, Boston (1866-67), and the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain (1867), 
They are embodied in an essay in the “ Re- 
port of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1869 ;” and their publication in a systematic 
work on “The Chemistry of the Earth” is 
announced by a London house. 

Mr. Hunt’s recent studies on the geology 
of Eastern North America have attracted 
considerable attention, and will be found 
summed up in part in his Indianapolis ad- 
dress, already referred to, and in part in his 
more recently published essay on “ The His- 
tory of the Names Cambrian and Silurian in 
Geology.” His contributions to the chemis- 
try and geology of petroleum and of salt- 
wells, and to the manufacture of iron and 
steel, and the metallurgy of copper, are also 
well known. 

The scientific papers published by Mr. 
Hunt in the American Journal of Science 
during the last twenty-seven years are more 
than one hundred in number, besides which 
are numerous articles communicated to the 
scientific journals of France and England, 
He has, moreover, contributed largely to the 
reports of his geological survey, and to the 
“Geology of Canada” (1863). The latter 
half is from his pen. He is the author of 
“A Summary of Organic Chemistry,” form- 
ing a part of Prof. Silliman’s “ First Princi- 
ples of Chemistry” (1852). Mr. Hunt was a 
member of the International Jury at the 
Paris Exhibitions of 1855 and 1867. He re- 
ceived in 1854 the honorary degree of M.A. 
from Harvard, and has the degrees of LL.D. 
and Sc.D. from the Universities of Montreal 
and Quebec, in the faculties of both of 
which he has long been a professor; and in 
the latter for many years gave courses of 
lectures on geology in the French language. 
He holds the rank of officer in the French 
order of the Legion of Honor; is a member 
of the American Academy, of the American 
Philosophical Society, and of various other 
learned societies, among which are the Geo- 
logical Societies of France, of Dublin, and 
Vienna, the Imperial Leopoldo-Carolinian 
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Academy of Germany (1857), and the Royal 
Society of London (1859). Like many dis- 
tinguished scientists, he is unmarried. 

In our December number will be published 


an address which was given by Dr. Hunt 
before the Polytechnic Association of the 
American Institute, in New York, on the 
24th of May last. 


——- #05 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN ECHOES.—No. 5. 
BY WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
COLORADO SPRINGS—A COMMEMORATIVE ODE.* 


HERE were murmurs down the valley, there were echoes 
from the hills, 

There were whispers through the cafions, while the rip- 
ple of the rillg 

Was a token of commotion, from the mountain crowned 
with snow 

To the valley in the glory of its emerald bloom below ; 

In the moonlight, in the sunlight, in the starlight, in the 
dark, 

From the cafion of the Chiann to the Monumental Park 

There were signs and there were symbols in the air and 
on the ground, 

That the silence of the ages had been broken—and that 
sound, 

Like a tidal wave advencing where a wave had never 
swept, 

Had washed up to light and action powers and strength 
that long had slept. 

Year by year the flowers had opened to the sunshine and 
the breeze ; 

Year by year the larks had caroled in the shadow of the 
trees; 

Year by year the mountain’s bosom yielded up its snow 
with tears, 

Till they rippled down the river, like a tide of hopes and 
fears, 

Waiting for the steps that lingered, waiting for the hand 
that stayed, 

Waiting for the mighty master over river, glen and glade. 

In the record of the ages, written on the rocks’ red page, 

There were hints and faint suggestions of a grand majes- 
tic age 

When the very gods were sentient, and their temples, all 
sublime, 

Lifted pinnacles of glory to the suns of former time; 

When the Naiads and the Dryads and the children of the 
sun (run, 

Met the fairies of the meadow where the magic waters 

And along the shining river and across the emerald plain 

There were dances in the moonlight that can never come 
again ; 

For the fairy days are over, and the solitude has fled, 

And the throbbing of a nation’s heart makes echoes here 
instead ; 

And the valleys and the foot-hills and the pine-clad 
mountain side ‘ 

Answer back the magic whistle coming over the Divide, 

As the Little Giant engine, ranning down the narrow 
gauge, 

Sounds the trumpet notes of triumph to the genius of 
the age. 

Science speaks, and men of wisdom, shaking off the 
sluggish old, 

Slip to fresher grooves of action, and the timid grow 
more bold ; 





And our human natures broaden, and our thoughts take 
higher flight 

In the widening realm of motion and the struggle for 
the right; 

And, behold! the people follow, and where once the In- 
dian trod, 

The school-house leads to knowledge and the temple 
leads to God. 

And the little children gather round the hearthstone, 
bright and new, 

While the father tells the story, strange as fairy tale, yet 
true, 

Of the land once called a desert, given over to the beast, 

But where nature’s fruitful bosom yields to one and all a 
feast ; 

Of the savage clans in conflict, in war’s wild alarum met, 

How the air was rent with clamor, how the sod with 
blood was wet; 

How from passes through the mountains, from the rocks 
whose stately forms 

Have withstood the test of ages and their elemental 


storms, 

Came the Cheyenne and Apache, meeting their Co- 
manche foe, 

Where the Monument and Fountain met and mingled 
tides below. 

But yet not alone of warfare; for upon the speaker's 
tongue 

Words of romance, too, would linger, worthier to be said 
or sung 

Than such deeds of Indian conflict, for such fairy tales 
of time, 

Echoes of enchanted ages, are the food for minstrel’s 
rhyme ; 


How came brave old Ponce de Leon, journeying from a 
Southern sun, 

Seeking founts of sparkling water where immortal youth 
was Won; 

From Floridian Everglades, passing to the Aztec’s land, 

Through the Halls of Montezuma, seeking for some 
guiding hand, 

Up the fringes of the mountains till the Southern Cross 
went down, 

And the clear, cool starlight gave him vision of the 
Northern Crown; 

Past the Spanish Peaks below us, till he stood, ah! who 
shall say 

That his feet touched not our “ Fountain” as he passed 
upon his way ? 

That he tasted not the waters of the magic Manitou, 

And, immortal through the tasting, lingers where its 
waters flow? 

Is it all an idle fancy? Look around and see the spell 

Woven in these later ages, and the wonder-tales they 
tell; 





* Written for the first annual anniversary of the founding of the town, July 3ist, 1872. 
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Dusky brave and brown Hidalgo, these have lived and 
paesed away, 

And a nobler grade of nature shapes the story of to-day. 

Here are homes and here are hearthstones where but 
little time ago 

Silence brooded over nature in her desolating woe ; 

Charm of children, voice of women, face of man,—these 
were not here 

When the green grass and wild blossoms crowned the 
summer of last year; 

But, behold, a mighty master beckoned to the Promised 
Land, 

And one rolling annual cycle shows the record of his 
hand; 

Fair flowers bloom round open doorways, and above the 
fields of green 








The lares and penates of the new home crown the scene, 

And a stately city rises in the consciousness of power, 

And the land. no lenger desolate, grows fairer every 
hour. 





Sweet home of ours beneath the hills—the mountains 
guard our doors, 

And blessings from a Father’s hand drop down upon our 
floors. 

We missed the old hearthstone at first, but round about 
the new 

We gather with a pride as strong and witha love as 
true; 

Health, wealth, and happiness abide beneath the brood- 
ing wings 

Of nature’s sanitarium at CoLornapo SPRINes. 


———__+0e--__ 


PETER CARTWRIGHT. 


HE recent death of this eminent pioneer 

of Methodism in the West has awakened 

the attention of religious people, and we can 

not omit some notice of his remarkable career. 

Born in Amherst County, Virginia, Septem- 
ber 1, 1785, he entered 


qualities. He was “hard to kill,” a fact well 
evidenced by the numerous dangers and ex- 
posures which he braved. He was not brilliant 
in mental endowment, but possessed of that 
sterling good sense, aided by a large practi- 

cal experience, which 





the ministry of the 

Methodist Church, as ia 
an exhorter, at the 
early age of seventeen, 
and soon distinguish- 
ed himself for zeal and 
activity in his chosen 
calling, He made the 
West, as it was fifty 
or sixty years ago, the 
field of his missionary 
operations, and ever 
one of the foremost to 
do and endure, his 
name early became a 
“household word” in 





commands respect 
wherever it is evinced. 


—__-++—_ 


CIRCUMSTANCES. 


AKE circum- 

stances your 
servants instead of 
your masters. They 
are sure to be one or 
the other, according to 
your own strength of 
purpose. If they do 
not serve you in the 
way you want them 
to, it will do no good 








Western homes. e 

He was famous for S&, 
his camp-meetings, his 
religious zeal, his native ddequenee, his quaint 
anecdotes, his physical strength and prowess, 
and for a thousand pleasant eccentricities. Up 
to the time of his death, at his home, near 
Pleasant Plains, Sangamon Co., IIl., he had 
been engaged in his varied Christian work for 
about seventy years. 

A published “ Life of Peter Cartwright,” an 
autobiography, is very popular, and is, in many 
respects, a record of incidents and adventures 
in his pioneer ministry. 

He had a large head, well set on a compact 
body, with an organization and temperament 
indicating vigorous recuperative and enduring 








to grumble at them, 
but set yourself in 
readiness to accept their service in another 
way. Some of us appear to live upon the prin- 
ciple, “If I can’t get what I want out of a man, 
or out of a certain arrangement of my plans, 
I'll not have anything.” 

If we adopt this as a rule, either avowedly 
or unwittingly, we lose full one-third of the 
benefits of our life’s discipline at the start, to 
say nothing of what it may lead us to in the 
future. For who of us ever succeeds in every 
venture or undertaking? Who of us has not 
been disappointed where it seemed that our 
wise and careful planning must have secured 
the result? If, then, these disappointments 
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and miscalculations are inevitable, it would 
seem that the shaping of our lives lies entirely 
out of our own power—subject to circum- 
stances. Yet the case is exactly the reverse 
of this. We are all “free agents,” and hold 
not only the power to mold our own charac- 
ters, but also, in part, unavoidably those of 
others. It depends solely upon what we place 
our hopes of happiness and advancement, 
whether it be within or without of ourselves— 
subject to the will of God or that of man. 

Nothing was ever made, nothing ever hap- 
pened, without a use in it. These intricate 
happenings, that wind themselves in and out 
of our daily lives, get us wonderfully entangled, 
each with the other, sometimes so that they 
serve not only the man who recognizes them, 
but any and every one who chooses to profit by 
their quiet and timely suggestions. The hon- 
ored, but time-worn, Mr. Micawber, who “ wait- 
ed for something to turn up,” was of an unus- 
ually placid, cheerful, and improvident dispo- 
sition. We would hardly advise that method 
of accepting circumstances. Still, if he really 
could not bestir himself and take circum- 
stances “by the forelock” with any greater 
avidity, it was certainly a grateful coincidence 
that he could be happy under it and not make 
himself and his devoted wife more miserable 
by incessant grumbling at fate. Circumstances 
and “ fate” are about the same thing after all. 
Our fate is quite likely to be what we make it. 

Some of us feel as if there were an opposing 
fate stationed at every chance corner of our 
lives; and as we allow ourselves to be dis- 
turbed by them, they rapidly increase, until 
there is some petty drawback to the simplest 
daily occurrences. “ Every rose has its thorn,” 
and they insist on grasping it, thorn foremost, 
instead of making the best of the inevitable, 
and pleasantly avoiding contact with its sharp- 
ness. ‘They can not even eat a plum or a 
cherry without wishing it had no stone! 

One man thinks if such and such things were 
out of his way he could get on as fast as any 
one, and become rich and influential. But he 
has many to provide for, in or outside of his 
family, or his physical or mental capacities are 
limited, and he is obliged to stand back to let 
others pass. Another man laments his un- 
governable temper, or his tendency to intem- 
perance, as a bitter obstacle in his spiritual 
journey. If only he could be rid of this he 
might become a worthy Christian man. 

Ah, yes! Jf there were nothing against us 
we must be very stupid not to progress rapidly. 
It is always easier going with the current than 





against it; and yet the stronger the current, 
the more downward its tendency. He who 
has had. the most to contend against is often 
he who holds the highest position in fortune 
or influence. He did not allow circumstances 
to cramp and belittle him. He climbed above 
them and gained strength in the effort. 

Our self-made men and women, whether the 
position they occupy be one of public honor 
or of private usefulness, are not only the 
bravest, strongest, and truest, but they are also 
the most tender and helpful. Only tilkwe 
have been through, and suffered from, the 
drawbacks and disappointments of a struggle 
to make our own place in life, can we thor- 
oughly sympathize with, and widely assist, 
those who are following in our paths. It is a 
notable fact, too, that those whose efforts have 
been directed mainly toward this world’s riches 
and honor, and their success is secure, are sel- 
dom so ready to assist the young aspirant be- 
hind them as they who have taken a nobler 
aim to their hearts. 

If our aim be a selfish one we are not so 
willing to share its enjoyment with our fellows. 
We can be thankful, however, that He who 
judges us does not estimate our merit only by 
results, but in the depth of His love every ob- 
stacle we have overcome, every burden bravely 
borne, every sin we have trampled down, will 
weigh heavily in the balance to our favor. 
And many a poor, weary soul, whose life has 
been despised, will stand higher in the here- 
after than others who are looked upon by the 
world as far nobler. 

As we grow to be men and women, and our 
characters gradually take form and fullness 
within us, we instinctively have a leading im- 
pulse for some particular condition of outward 
or inward life. The stronger the character 
the more engrossing the desires. There are few 
characters so weak that they have no aspira- 
tien toward wealth, goodness, or fame. In 
many lives it amounts to nothing but wishing; 
yet even that inefficient wishing has its power to 
shape and give color to the life and character. 

Some little waves of everyday feeling are 
made better or worse according as the tend- 
ency of the wish is to lower or ennoble. The 
stronger the character, then, the greater the 
necessity that the aim should be high; for 
whatever this ruling desire be, it will gain a 
subtile power over the whole tone of our lives, 
an influence which we may little suspect. 
Every circumstance will be molded into a suit- 
able shape for our structure of life. 

The need, then, of our aim being high lies 
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not only in the hope of our own advancement, 
but in the fact that it is quite impossible for 
any person to live in daily contact with others 
and exercise absolutely no influence over their 
lives and characters, either for good or evil. 
This we are too apt to overlook. It imposes 
a responsibility upon us from which we are 
never free. Some would shirk it by reasoning 
that it is preposterous and vain to deem our- 
selves of so much importance to others. This 
influence does not always lie in any direct in- 
dividuality of our own, but often from an in- 
born tendency in our neighbor, as well as our- 
selves, to lean upon and derive motive or 
purpose from another. 





Many there are who bear what they can not 
avert with a sweet patience and spiritual forti- 
tude which hallow their lives to those around 
them. Some there are of an easy-going tem- 
perament, taking life as it comes, without any 
apparent effort in any direction, accepting what- 
ever happens, and making the best of it, with 
an easy good humor that is quite impossible to 
others. 

He whose character is strongly marked, 
whose will is unbending, and who is fearless 
of obstacles, will be very sure to gain his end 
in life, whether it be for worldly wealth and 
power or for a high standard of uprightness 
and loving-kindness. 


—+0o—_——_. 


THE PLANETS: THEIR LIFE AND DEATH. 


[The article on Comets, published recently, has 
drawn the attention of several writers who are 
interested in astronomical research. Some of the 
articles we shall take the liberty to offer in this 
department. } 

N our search after truth, when we find that 
the assumption of a theory, or a class of the- 
ories, produces no discord, but, on the contrary, 
a harmony of conclusions, we adopt such theory, 
or class of theories, as true. In this discussion 
we will assume three propositions, and from 
them endeavor to deduce a consistent result. 

First. That our sun is in a state of active 
combustion, resulting in the continued phenom- 
ena of light and heat, and the occasional phe- 
nomonon of the birth of a new planet. 

Second. That each planet is enlarging its or- 
bit, or that centrifugal force is greater than cen- 
tripetal. 

Third. That as the planets recede from the 
sun cohesive attraction decreases, and rarity 
of matter increases. 

If our first proposition be true, then the 
mighty furnace must be supplied with fuel, or 
having consumed itself, combustion would 
cease, light and heat would no more be emitted. 
From whence, then, comes this supply? Toa 
casual observer there will appear several me- 
teors during an evening walk; by a careful 
watcher, well supplied with the best means for 
observation, several hundred will be seen in 
the course of a single night. 

We may therefore safely say, that many 
thousand meteors pass into our atmosphere 
daily. The light emitted by meteors in their 
passage through the atmosphere often exceeds 
that of the brightest star. At times many 
millions of meteors fall into our atmosphere, 
are consumed, and disappear. In a few in- 





stances the fall has been so great, that it is said 
deposits of ashes could be traced on the leaves 
and waters. The phenomena of meteors have 
been attributed to small particles of disorgan- 
ized matter, coming within the sphere of the 
earth’s attraction, causing them to fall toward 
it with such great velocity as to condense the 
atmosphere before them so much as to produce 
combustion. 

Therefore if so small a body of matter as the 
earth attracts so many thousand meteors daily, 
the sun, so vastly superior in size, must draw 
many million times the number to himself, be- 
sides vast numbers of meteorites, which are 
larger bodies of solid matter having no appar- 
ent regular motion or position in the universe. 
Now, the sun being in a molten condition, and 
regularly receiving additions to its mass in this 
way, would ultimately gather a greater quan- 
tity of matter than could remain together and 
maintain its regular velocity around its axis; 
the tendency would be to accumulate at the 
equator, and when the amount became so great 
that the velocity would overcome the centri- 
petal force, a mass would be detached, which, 
being liquid, would naturally assume a spheri- 
cal form, and continue to move around the 
same center upon an axis of its own. The 
centrifugal force exceeding the centripetal 
would continue to increase the distance, until 
in myrads of ages, and numerous repetitions of 
the same phenomenon, all the planets would 
be produced. If at any time there should be a 
greater amount of matter thrown off than 
could revolve at a given rate around its axis, 
then from it would be detached a portion 
which would become a satellite or ring to the 
greater mass; thus the larger plancts have 
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several satellites; the smaller, one or none. 
In the case of the asterorids it may be pre- 
sumed that the mass of matter instead of coher- 
ing into one mass, separated into many little 
globes, subject, however, (with one exception) 
to the same laws of motion as those which col- 
lected into larger bodies. 

In the case of Saturn, it may be presumed 
that after throwing off her satellites, and be- 
coming somewhat cooled, there yet remained a 
surplus of matter, which collected around her 
equator, and, becoming detached, yet not bro- 
ken, formed her beautiful rings. A fact worth 
noting, as going to establish our second propo- 
sition, is, that as we pass from the sun the dis- 
tance between the planets increases in a regular 
ratio, and the distance of the satellities from 
their respective planets likewise increases as 
we count from the sun. In the vegetable and 
animal world, organization springs into life, 
develops, grows old, and dies ; while new forms 
and new organisms are continually arising from 
their elements. So far as we can judge, similar 
laws control the planetary world. Mercury, 
youngest of the family, is not yet sufficiently 
cooled, it is said, to have a solid crust; Venus, 
yet in the volcanic period, is just beginning to be 
suited to vegetable and animal life; the Earth, 
just in the midst of animal development, yet 
even now begins to fail those gigantic races 
which formerly roamed over her hills and 
plains, and the day of intelligence of the higher 
order is fully dawned. Beyond us Mars and 
Jupiter may present the highest order of intel- 
lectual development; while yet beyond, under 
the magnificent skies of Saturn, where physical 
life can not exist, perchance the spirits dwell; 
while on the outer border Uranus and gaseous 
Neptune remind us of hoary age waiting to be 
dissolved, that younger and more beautiful 
forms may spring from their elements. 

If our propositions be true, our planets are 
moving on toward disorganization or to the 
point where, falling without the sphere of the 
sun’s attraction, and being reduced to a gaseous 
state, they will cease to revolve as planets; be- 
coming, perhaps, comets or wandering nebule, 
scattering their atoms through space, as seeds 
are scattered by the winds, where they await 
the moment when they again come within the 
sphere of attraction of our sun, or some other 
sun, again to be drawn to it, mingled with its 
mass, and cast forth in new combinations; for- 
ever fulfilling the will of the Great Architect 
of the universe, forever changing, yet indestruc- 
tible as the infinitude which called them into 
existence. J. M. HODSON. 








LAST WORDS! 





T is not a political election of which we 

would speak, but of an “ election ” or choice 
of a pursuit, which may be of more import- 
ance to the reader than whether General Grant 
shall be re-elected, or his opponent be intrusted 
with the honor and influence of the highest 
position on earth. 

To be able to teach man how to carry his 
complicated mental nature—how to educate 
his faculties so as to secure the highest possi- 
ble mental power, to regulate his passion so 
as to find the path of virtue pleasant; and so 
to employ his forces as to secure the highest 
degree of attainable success in life, is a po- 
sition which presidential candidates might 
covet. Yet Phrenology, as a profession or a 
practical pursuit, opens to an earnest bene- 
factor a field wide, rich, pleasant, and full of 
good fruit. Who would not covet such a po- 
sition? Not that it is more remunerative pe- 
cuniarily to the worker than are some other 
vocations, but the opportunity for doing good 
to the people, old and young, in teaching them 
how to nourish the body so as to obtain the 
highest order of health and happiness—how 
to be temperate in all things—how to educate 
the young in every faculty and passion so as 
to secure the best manhood in its largest sense, 
and how to select for each person the pursuit 
for which, all things considered, nature has 
endowed him; this, indeed, is a place of influ- 
ence, a position which confers honor and im-- 
poses a noble responsibility. ‘ 

The parish of the true phrenologist is not 
limited. His constituents encircle the earth, 
and there is a “ Macedonia” for him in every 
province and on every shore. We wish te in-. 
struct and send forth many able and suecess- 
ful expounders of this man-reforming science,. 
who can so serve the public as to be sought 
after and welcomed in every city and.village 
of our broad land. 

Our next Annual Class in Practical Phrenol-- 
ogy will commence on Wednesday, November. 
13th.. It is desirable that all who propose to. 
become members should be present at the 
opening. Those desiring particulars may in-. 
close stamp, and ask for a circular entitled 
“Professional Instruction in Practical Phre- 
nology.” Address, “Office of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, 389 Broadway, New York.” 

——--—- $6 ————— 


Woman as AN INVENTOR.—An English: 
writer, says the Worcester Spy, in discussing: 
the woman question, finds a solution of the 
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query, Why women do not invent, in the laws 
of hereditary influence. Women, he says, have 
always been drudges; men have been the ex- 
plorers, the innovators, the actors of the world 
from the first, while women have simply looked 
on, followed, and obeyed. Therefore they have 
inherited an uninventive constitution, and the 
incapacity of unnumbered generations has de- 
scended upon the women of to-day. “ All of 
which,” says a New York paper, “is exceed- 
ingly plausible, provided the fact corresponds 





with the assumption.” If our contemporary 
finds it plausible, its capacity for being misled 
by the semblance of an argument is truly won- 
derful. Are not women their fathers’ daugh- 
ters, and men sons of their mothers ?” 

Women invented hospitals and Sunday- 
schools ; Elizabeth Heyrick, a woman, invented 
“Immediate Emancipation,” as the cure for 
slavery. These facts speak volumes, and are a 
sufficient answer to all objections.— Woman's 
Journal. 


———¢6————— 


PROTOPLASM AND EXTRA PHILOSOPHY. 


ROFESSOR HAECKEL, in “ Nature,” 

for March 2d, 1871, page 355, is quoted 
as affirming “that creation—that is, by super- 
natural means, through a mysterious creative 
force, existing externally to the bodies—to 
every philosophic naturalist must appear as un- 
tenable as is every assumption of a creation. 
On the other hand, the assumption of an archi- 
genesis (that is, spontaneous life from non-liv- 
ing matter) for the first living beings, from 
which all others have been developed, is a log- 
ical postulate of the human intelligence.” 

I think such extreme materialistic views are 
not participated in by the foremost naturalists 
and investigators of the day. 

Can Prof. Haeckel for a moment assume that 
blind, unthinking matter is capable of combin- 
ing to transcend itself, in producing that which 
is infinitely superior to its unthinking, blind 
elements and action, in chemically producing 
mental powers for finite bodily organizations ? 
Always bearing in mind that “ Prof. Haeckel 
determines this life-giving property — proto- 
plasm—to be exclusively carbon, oxygen, hy- 
drogen, and nitrogen, to which, though not 
always, is sometimes added sulphur.” Such a 
dogma, carried to its logical sequence, is im- 
possible for a moment’s admission. 

Such a postulate compels the anomaly of a 
supernatural accomplishment, by originating 
something that the combining materials do not 
of themselves possess ; something foreign, 7. ¢., 
outside of their constituent elements, having 
been supernaturally imbibed. The elements 
which he finds in analyzing protoplasm are 
no proof that they do not contain a subtile 
something which escapes the analyzing pow- 
ers of chemistry, any more than that the dia- 
mond is wholly of carbon because chemistry 
finds no other element; or that charcoal, which 
is carbon also, is diamond—the one requiring 
the incorporating effects of caloric, and the 





other those of electricity for its production; 
neither of which leaves tangible expression for 
the chemist as to the nature of its entire form- 
ulative origin. So the blind, material action 
of five elements, which he claims to be all-suffi- 
cient to account for the world of adapted matter 
and intelligent participation, is a gratuitous, un- 
philosophical dogma, wholly insufficient with 
out an intelligent impress, external to the ob- 
jects. 

The more we investigate the origin of bodily 
organization, the more mysterious we find its 
association with mind as constituting the life 
of the organism. It is apparent that there is, 
besides the materials of physical organism, an 
active principle, an all-important force of mo- 
tion, which can not be a quality of inert mat- 
ter; protoplasmic matter continues inert until 
its parts are individualized by life—that is, by 
something foreign to itself; the flitting of which, 
again, leaves that matter dead, inert, and 
whose departure or presence no chemical an- 
alysis can detect in immediate change of ele- 
ments. Such life is a self-evident force, in it- 
self and of itself, as a cause of action, and is 
the most important force in creation as em- 
bodying intelligent appreciation and use of in- 
ert matter. Now, as there is no known force 
which does not necessitate a preceding force 
to account for its action, so we trace force back 
of force until we are lost in the chain of causes, 
and there can be no propriety in denying a 
primal, intelligent, grand, first cause of all after 
forces, because in detecting some we can not 
assume to have found all—the al not coming 
within the province of the finite in any de- 
partment of inquiry. 

As mind-force can not be claimed as synon- 
ymous with, or a part of, the materials of the 
bodily organization, since that is intact on in- 
stant death, such mind-force may be indisput- 
ably claimed to be that separately infused su- 
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pernatural element which alone is made to 
associate and thus give life to the body, whose 
organization is designed for the mind’s conve- 
nience, as its only source of connection with 
surrounding organic and inorganic materials ; 
hence the marvelous adaptation in organisms 
which none other than a superior, supernat- 
ural, intelligent power or force could be capa- 
ble of designing and executing; which, cer- 
tainly, blind, aimless matter could not be con- 
ceived to originate. 

Under the action of nature’s laws man, by 
his will-force, can give direction to matter, both 
of his body and external materials, to the end 
of forming compounds and moving vast masses, 
etc., and thus while finite, limited will-force is 
capable of such accomplishments, is it not con- 
ceivable, even a necessary conclusion, that the 
primal, first cause of all after forces is an infi- 
nite, unlimited will-force, being fully capable 
of giving laws—tendency—for a purpose, to 
all matter, by which it is limited in reciprocal 
action, and so becomes the created? The pow- 
er to originate the organic and inorganic is 
Creative Power; and when done for a pur- 
pose, everywhere evident in adaptation, is Cre- 
ative Wisdom; and when the same embraces 
happy results for the organic, is Creative 
Goodness. As the primal force, which controls 
all other forces, is known to accomplish such 
beneficent purposes, intelligence is necessarily 
involved in their design and execution. 

Electricity, in its dual capacity of attraction 
and repulsion, is capable of combining and dis- 
integrating—making and unmaking,—but in 
itself can not act with a purpose, but must 
blindly obey some more primal impulse or con- 
trol, and thus may become that primal’s main 
agent for execution of all that exists. As we 
use electricity voluntarily, as well as involun- 
tarily, with marvelous results, why may not 
the primal force use it for infinite, intelligent 
purposes with infinitely greater results ? 

As we may not know the all-controlling, pri- 
mal force in nature, we might as well admit it 
to be an adequate, infinite, intelligent will-force, 
as none other can accomplish the results we 
see, as matter can not combine to produce 
what it has not, and so intelligent direction is 
not only admissible, but a necessity; therefore, 
a supernatural (7. e., beyond our knowledge of 
natural laws) will-force for infinite purposes 
are the only alternative philosophical conclu- 
sions, as the only fundamental basis or primal 
cause of all that we do know and aspire to at- 
tain. 

In conclusion: it seems apparent that ever) - 





thing is undoubtedly evolved from the action 
of natural laws—that is, laws or forces im- 
pressed upon matter for its governance by a 
primal, original impulse. This primal force 
is here claimed, for obvious reasons named, to 
be an infallibly grand, intellizent will-force, 
as the only supernatural power capable of im- 
pressing characteristics for a purpose upon 
matter, which it is impossible to analyze, but 
which imparted life to original organisms, from 
which all subsequent life may have been gen- 
erated, by parentage or inherited subdivision, 
through infused living cell globules. 

Mind being unlimitedly impressible, yields 
to experience through the bodily action of the 
senses, and thus is evolved, through mental 
reasoning, all our deductive knowledge. 

Mind, too, receives its quality of impressibil- 
ity largely through inheritance, so that we in- 
fluence the characters of our posterity, and 
hence the great necessity of our own cultiva- 
tion. CHAS. E. TOWNSEND. 


——+0+ ——_. 


JOSEPHUS AND GENESIS. 


N the discussions of the origin of our race, 

none of our learned writers have referred 

to the views of this distinguished Hebrew. He 
says (Against Apion): 

“For we have not an innumerable number 
of books among us, but only twenty-two books, 
And of these five belong to Moses, which con- 
tain his laws, and the traditions of the origin of 
mankind.” 

Josephus, a high-p:iest of the Jews, one of 
the most learned men of the most enlightened 
time among the Jews, a devoted patriot and 
most zealous adherent to the Jewish faith, thus 
speaks of the account of creation as given by 
Moses. Why, then, should we, of another 
faith, and nearly two thousand years later— 
we who reject almost entirely every law of 
Moses—hold in such awful veneration these 
“ traditions of the origin of mankind,” so that, 
whenever any discovery in science is made, we 
either reject it, or stultify ourselves by giving 
labored and unnatural construction to the lan- 
guage of Genesis, in order to conform it to the 
facts? Will the author of “The True Meaning 
of Adam,” published in your last March num- 
ber, please to explain why one should so ven- 
erate these mere traditions, while he may pay 
no regard to tie Jaws of Moses, given in the 
same books, as coming direct from God, in con- 
versations with Him, and whom Moses saw 
face to face? cL 
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THE SPHERE AND FUTURE OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


HENCE do we come? What are we? 

What is mind? What is this body which 

we boast? How is part related to part? 
What is the connection between mind and body ? 
How do we think, act, and feel? Are we mortal or 
are we immortal? In what do we differ from the 
brute? What is Spirit? Whence comes it, and 
what is its function? Shall we dwell in a different 
sphere after death? If so, what are the evidences? 
How should we live to best fulfill our destiny, 
whatever it may be? How may we reclaim the 
fallen? How treat the insane and the criminal? 
What is the object of education? What are the 
best methods for developing body and mind? How 
can we make the most of ourselves? These are 
some of the questions which the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL discusses candidly, and seeks to answer. 
Its sphere being 

MAN—HUMAN NATURE, 

there is room enough for variety of interest and 
absorbing study. Does the reading public de- 
mand sensations? They ean find them here. The 
strange, the wonderful, the startling meet the eye 
of the student at every turn. Well could Hamlet 
admonish his friend : 

“There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than were ever dreamed of by your phi- 
losophy.” 

Fiction is surpassed by Reality. Imagination is 
confounded by the evolutions of truth. The 
startling developments now and then announced 
by the physicist declare to the novelist, ‘‘ Your 
occupation’s gone—to astonish, you can do no 
more in the future than amuse.” 

It is thirty-four years since the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL was started by men who were deeply 
impressed with the impcrtance and scope of the 
study of man and his relations. As the years 
have passed the work has grown upon their 
hands, and general interest being awakened, a 
very large share of the scientific research of the 
day is devoted to Anthropology. 

From whatever source—whether revelation, or 
geology or ethnology, or history—light may be ob- 
tained, it is garnered carefully and offered to our 
readers. The most recent achievements in medical 
science, chemistry, and surgery are presented on 
the pages of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for the 
information of the world, irrespective of the dam- 
age done to old theories and personal prejudices. 
Thus ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND PHYsi0oGNOMY 
come in for aJarge share of consideration. The 
health of the human body lies at the basis of 
sound thought and of true happiness. The ne- 
cessity for correct principles of living, and for un- 
derstanding the Human TEMPERAMENTS, is too 
obvious to require demonstration; and yet, strange 
to say, very few even of the better educated in 
society have clear views and accurate informa- 
tion on subjects of such vital importance. The 





PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has done much toward 
popularizing the scientific methods and profes- 
sional practices of the chemist and physician, ana 
so has opened the way to the publication of many 
useful works on domestic medicine, ete. The 
features of our Sociat Lire, bearing as they do 
so close a relation to mental condition, must be 
studied’ carefully by those who would introduce 
ameliorating elements into methods of education. 
It is to the intelligent training and development of 
children that measures having in view the sub- 
stantial benefit of society at large must be applied. 
We must begin at the foundation of civil society, 
in order to make progress sure and permanent. 
** As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

While we survey the condition of the masses, 
we can not but realize the urgent need of more 
efficient reformatory measures. In the conduct 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL no fact or idea 
is lost sight of which may be converted to use in 
the direction of popular improvement. We see 
that there are more vice, crime, invalidism, sick- 
ness, idleness and want by the hundred-fold than 
there should be; and did every matured man and 
woman do his and her duty the woful tide would 
be immensely abated, and inconceivable advan- 
tages for individual and general good would ac- 
crue. We would witness the rapid disappearance 
of the thousand prisons, reformatories, hospitals, 
and asylums which so thickly dot the land, and 
a freer, purer atmosphere would be breathed by all. 
The nation would, indeed, take a “‘ new departure”’ 
toward a higher stage of civil and political life. 

“Let every man do his duty” is our political 
shibboleth, and it should be accepted and grafted 
in the working principles of the parties which 
strive for dominance in affairs of state. Then it 
would be difficult to choose between them: they 
would be one in motive and policy. 

Here, too, comes in the development of our 
country’s resources—the unmined wealth of moun- 
tain, river, plain, and forest. We are among those 
who would have our nation the foremost on earth, 
and those instrumentalities which may co-aid to- 
ward this consummation shall have our cordial 
sympathy and support. God is with us. Asa na- 
tion we are His grand work. Let every patriotic 
soul—there are many such—assist in the part this 
generation has in building up our goodly heritage. 
The foundations as laid are strong; let us see to 
it that the superstructure is as stable. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is addressed di- 
rectly to the people; it treats of matters of the 
utmost importance to every one; it has to do with 
the body, soul, and spirit of man, and it earnestly 
aims to benefit its every reader in these particu- 
lars. Not as a severe, precise mentor does it 
come to the subscriber, but as an earnest, candid 
friend gently solicitous for his welfare, and asking 
only the verdict of his better judgment. Toward 
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none does it entertain malice; it has charity for 
all, especially for the poor victims of vice, crime, 
and rascality; but it will not treat gingerly those 
who mendaciously plan for the harm of others; 
but show them in their true colors, and point them 
out for the safety and reprobation of the good and 
honorable. 

Weaim to help the weak, to encourage the strug- 
gling and dismayed, to relieve the oppressed, to 
reform the vicious, to cure the sick, to benefit all; 
using in this behalf whatever means, wheresoever 
found, that may be practicable. The cause is as 
broad as mankind and as deep as human sympa- 
thy; it is universal, and cluims universal respect 
and universal support. D. 


———- +06 
GOOD WORDS FROM THE WEST. 


[HE following letter is from one of our students 

(Class of 1868), and we place the same on rec- 
ord as a worthy testimonial from a worthy person. 
There is real encouragement in these kind words, 
and we would have all our co-workers enjoy them 


with us: 
Lee’s Summit, Mo., Sept. 25th, 1872. 


SaMvUEL R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York.— 
Dear Sir: After presenting compliments to the 
phrenological fraternity of ‘389,’ and wishing 
you and yours much happiness, and long and use- 
ful lives in our common cause, you will probably 
wish to know concerning ourselves. I thought I 
would write a word of encouragement for your 
November Class. Tell them there is no subject 
upon which they can elicit more large and respect- 
ful hearings than the Science of Man—none that 
is more calculated to instruct, entertain, and 
amuse the masses. I would rather be the means 
of qualifying young men to take the lecturing 
field (as you have done and are doing), thus ele- 
vating and enlightening the popular mind upon 
those subjects, than to be the founder of an em- 
pire. The money spent in attending the course of 
instruction is the best investment a person could 
possibly make—even if they should never enter 
the field as lecturers. You may inquire concern- 
ing my own prosperity. Very good. I have 
bought a home here worth several thousand dol- 
lars, and am surrounded with the comforts of life. 
Still in the lecturing field, though, and expect al- 
ways to be found at my post of duty. I generally 
rest in summer-time from continuous labors; ex- 
pect to spend most of the next lecturing season in 
Missouri, Kansas, and Illinois. I have gathered 
together a large collection of portraits, skulls, 
etc., in my travels—but enough of this. Do you 
ever hear from the members of ‘‘our class?” 
How many of them are making a success in their 
chosen field? Wishing you great success, and the 
November Class a pleasant course, I remain, as ever, 
fraternally, yours, EDWARD J. MORRISON. 
P. 8. I have more invitations to lecture than I 
can fill, and they come to me without seeking. 





WISDOM. 


IF any one has stumbled and fallen, help him up 
gently, and pass on, before a crowd gathers. 

HAPPIness consists in being perfectly satisfied 
with what we have got and what we haven't got. 


THE ever active and restless power of thought, 
if not employed about what is good, will naturally 
engender evil. 

MARTYRDOM is never barren, because each man 
sees On the martyr’s brow a line of his own duty. 
—Mazzini. 

Trust him little who praises all; him less who 
censures all; and him least who is indifferent 
about all.—Zavater. 

THE greatest of men live unseen to view, while 
thousands are not qualified to express their in- 
fluence.— Beecher. 

MELANCHOLY falls upon a contented life like a 
drop of ink on white paper—which is not the less 
a stain because it carries no meaning. 

A MAN is apt to think that his personal freedom 
involves the right to make his fellow-men do just 
as he pleases. 

AN eminent painter was once asked what he 
mixed his paints with in order to produce so ex- 
traordinary an effect. “I mix them with my 
brains, sir,’ was his answer. 

In general, every evil to which we do not succumb 
isa benefactor. As the Sandwich Islander believes 
that the strength and valor of the enemy he kills 
passes into himself, so we gain the strength of the 
temptation we resist.—Zmerson. 


——_340oe—_—_——— 
MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A New Way To Pop It.—‘‘ Won't you take half 
of this apple?’ said a pretty damsel. ‘‘No, I 
thank you, I would prefer a better half.” She 
blushed and referred him to papa. 

MOSAICS. 
FAREWELL, vain world! I’m going home, 
My days are gliding swiftly by; 

Oh, put me in my little bed; 

I must have rum! Shoo fly! Shoo fly! 

There was a man in our town, 

This old man’s heart with doubt was tossed ; 

** Come back, come back!”’ he cried in grief, 

** Will th’ coming man eat apple sauce ?’’ 

At midnight in his guarded tent, 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye: 
He woke to hear his sentries shriek, 
“He never, never, told a lie!” 

I say pitch in, if yu hit the bottom the fust dive 
—better knok yure brains out agin sumthing than 
tew lean agin the south side ov a korn krib, and 
let yure brains rot in yure hed. 
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{)u Herta Prec. 





[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our € orrespoudents. 


Questions OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of an early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. In all cases correspondents should 
give name and residence, as our time is too valuable to be 
spent on anonymous letters. 








Dancine.—Does not the familiarit 
incident to round dances and waltzes have a tend- 
ency to undermine modesty and self-respect on the 

rt of ladies, and are not the supposed advan- 

ges of exercise overbalanced by the demoralizing 
effects referred to. 


Ans. Any thing which violates one’s sense of 
propriety, according to the usages and the educa- 
tion of the person, will have a tendency to de- 
press Self-Esteem and weaken Conscientious- 
ness. There are many things which are requir- 
ed by cultivated society the neglect of which 
would bring shame and debasement to the in- 
dividual; whereas, other persons, just as honest, 
with just as nice a sense of delicacy and duty, 
not having been trained to regard those usages, 
would have no feeling on the subject. The 
same principle may be applied to the familiarity 
necessary in waltzing. There would be a natural 
tendency to excite the emotions and passions in 
such performances, but we have no doubt that 
well-bred people can and do rise above any base 
thought or tendency in connection with it. The 
light gymnastics or calisthenics of modern times 
are really better for exercise than dancing. They 
are being introduced into schools widely, and 
ought to be universally. They serve all the pur- 
poses of exercise, and may be practiced at home 
or in one’s room with all the physical benefit 
which arises from concerted exercises. These are 
adapted to age and youth alike. Father and 
mother and all the children could have a turn at 
these light gymnastics with equal profit and pleas- 
ure at home every day, whereas dancing, in general, 
is done at set times and on special occasions. We 
need exercise every day as we need food. Where 
dancing can be had about once a month or once a 
week, it does not properly answer the purpose of 
general exercise. We have known people to in- 
veigh against dancing of every kind. The very 
name was enough to condemn it, but they would 
join in plays in which running, scuffling, scram- 
bling, ending with kissing on each occasion, was 





the order of the hour. We never heard a sermon 
preached against this, and whatever violation of 
decency, propriety, or morality might have existed, 
or might have been supposed to exist, we do not 
remember to have heard it condemned in public; 
while we have heard dancing in the ball-room spo- 
ken of as the gateway to perdition. ‘‘ Evil to him 
who evil thinks” contains wisdom and common- 
sense. In most European countries dancing is 
common among religious people. Among Puri- 
tans, on both sides of the Atlantic, dancing has 
been ignored and repudiated; but outside of the 
Puritans and Methodists we are not aware that 
religious bodies have inveighed against dancing. 
We advise people who are conscientious on the 
subject, to obey their conscience. 

We are satisfied that in countries where morning 
prayers are said on Sunday, and then the afternoon 
is devoted to pleasure, recreation, and amusement, 
the people do not violate their conscience; but 
in New England men could not practice relative- 
ly to the Sabbath in that way and be guiltiess, 
yet conscientiousness and desire to do right in 
both communities may be equal. How are they 
educated? The Catholic feels bound to go to 
morning prayers for an hour. He would not 
pass the church or look at the altar in the church 
without crossing himself and without bowing, but 
he would have a jolly time in the afternoon of Sun- 
day; while the Puritan would stand stiff as a 
post before the picture of the Virgin or Saviour; 
he would stand up to pray and would keep the 
whole of Sunday without amusement, and feel 
bound to think holy thoughts with sobriety. 

InTEREST.—What is the meaning of 
Democratic interest? also, farming interest ? local 
interest? clashing of interests? Webster’s Dic- 


tionary does not define these terms in the sense 
they are used. 


Ans. The word “interest”? has come to be used 
very generally as representative of the various 
branches of activity in which people are engaged, 
whether moral, intellectual, or mechanical. Its 
strict meaning, like that of many other words in 
common use, is merged in the new application, 
and instead of expressing by it the attribute or 
quality of a class, we use it as a collective or, per- 
haps more logically, copulative designation of the 
class. According to Webster, the primary mean- 
ing of “‘ interest” is, special attention to some ob- 
ject; concern; sympathy; regard. From this defi- 
nition it may be seen how easy the transition of 
the word from its qualitative to its substantive ap- 
plication! We might have said ‘‘ Democratic 
party,”’ but what is the Democratic party but 9 
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body of men interested, concerned, in promoting 
the Democratic view of matters political ? 

As for “‘ farming interest,” and the others, their 
representative interest is clearly indicated. Local 
interest stands out in contradistinction from gen- 
eral interest, indicating the concern entertained by 
individuals or by a community in the welfare of a 
particular place. ‘‘ Clashing of interests ’’ denotes 
the opposition or collision of enterprises which 
have more or less relation to the same object. 

Tae Drvintne Rov.—For eight hun- 
dred years the Divining Rod has been believed in 
by many people, not a few of whom are the best 
educated people in every country. We recently 
received a letter asking us these questions: 

“Ts there an instrument for indicating the pres- 
ence of minerals? What is the cost, and where 
can it be obtained? Does it require an experi- 
enced person to operate it?”’ 

Ans. The Divining Rod is supposed to indicate 
the hidden flow of subterranean courses of water 
and the deposition of valuable ores. As com- 
monly used, the Divining Rod is a forked slen- 
der stick of witch hazel; but elastic twigs of any 
sort, or even two whalebones fastened together at 
one end, are used when the hazel tree can not be 
found. The twigs are bent outward and held be- 
tween the thumb and fore-finger of each hand, the 
stem standing upward; the diviner walks seriously 
over the field, and the stalk or stem of the twig is 
said to bend over, as if by attraction toward the 
ground. We have seen the stick used. A little 
imperceptible effort and will on the part of the 
diviner, and a slight movement of the hand, 
would bend the twig down wherever he wished. 
We suspect that those who are honest in its use 
are not conscious of exerting a muscular influence 
in this manner. 

A writer in the American Journal of Science, 
more than forty years ago, detected the fallacy of 
the Divining Rod, by leading the operator, blind- 
folded, over the same ground where he had previ- 
ously indicated the location of water or minerals, 
but he did not point to the same place twice. The 
Divining Rod can not very easily make a mistake 
as to water, because it will be found by digging 
far enough anywhere. We beg our readers to be- 
lieve that the Divining Rod, no matter what men 
may honestly think to be true about it, is of no 
value whatever. If one is in search of gold, iron, 
silver, copper, and coal, let him employ a mineral- 
ogist or geologist, and his success in pointing out 
the localities of ores will not be doubtful; but let 
him have nothing whatever to do with diviners 
or Divining Rods; they are of a piece with hun- 
dreds of other popular myths and mysteries, such 
as the planting of potatoes in the old or new of 
the moon, or cutting timber according to the 
moon. Not two years ago we heard a furmer 
about seventy years of age, of excellent sense, 
make this remark. Some one said that a neigh- 
bor was losing his eyesight; there was a kind of 








cataract or film growing over the eye. The farmer 
instantly spoke up with animation, “If it was the 
film on the eye of an ox I should know instantly 
what to do with it.” When asked by the writer, 
he replied with energetic enthusiasm, “I would 
put a handful of fresh butter into the ear of the 
ox, on the opposite side; that will take the film 
off the eye of an ox pretty quick.” Of course 
this farmer had never read scientific works; and 
the film on the eye of the ox may not have been 
of any permanent character, but he was in earnest, 
that with fresh butter put into the opposite ear, it 
would work a miraculous cure on the eye of the ox. 
Farmers have a great many old superstitions. We 
remember another incident. A worthy man was 
very sick with rheumatism; his legs and feet were 
badly cramped, and he was suffering severely ; dur- 
ing a painful spasm he spoke to his wife and said, 
“My dear, look under the bed and see if my shoes 
are turned bottom side up?’’ She stooped down 
and found they were all right. On inquiry after- 
ward we learned that the theory was, that if a man 
wanted to avoid rheumatism, he must turn his 
shoes bottom up every night under his bed; and if 
they happened to get changed by accident the 
rheumatism would seize him. We could name 
scores of these absurd superstitions, but we beg 
of our readers to discard the whole of them. 
Read Scrence, and that, rightly understood, will 
not lead you astray. —— 
TELEGRAPHING.—What course can I 
pursue to obtain a position as a telegraphic oper- 
ator? I have a liberal education, have studied the 
subject of electricity, and am competent to take 
charge of telegraphic apparatus. Can give good 
recommendations as to character, ability, and de- 


portment. I do not smoke, chew, nor drink. Any 
advice would be thankfully received. 


Ans. We like your habits, and doubt not you 
can bring your talents into profitable use. If one 
can not give just the information required, the 
next best thing is to refer the person to those who 
can. Therefore, we refer to the Journal of the 
Telegraph, 145 Broadway, New York, and to the 
Telegrapher, 194 Fulton Street, New York. The 
editors of these papers, doubtless, would be able 
to give valuable information. Therg is at Cooper 
Institute, New York, a school of telegraphy, 
which, perhaps, might give light on the subject, 


A Preacuer.— Will you please inform 
me, through the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, which 
should be the predominating organs or faculties 
of the brain in order to be a successful Methodist 
minister? 

Ans. We may state, in general terms, that the 
heads of Methodist ministers are not very different 
from the heads of other Protestant ministers, If 
one be converted, sanctified, and have sufficient 
grace, with a fair quantity and quality of brains, a 
good constitution, and sufficient education, he 
may, if he have a “‘call,”” preach acceptably. He 
must have a gond intellect and a good moral char- 
acter to become a useful medium between men and 
their Maker. Reatl Beecher on Preaching. 
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Wnuart is the best book to teach me 
how to measure tin roofs, etc. ? 

Ans. For measuring plain tin roofs, common 
arithmetic will do the work. For the measurement 
of irregular surfaces, any work on geometry will 
give you th¢rules. ‘“ Blinn’s Practical Workshop 
Companion for Tin, Sheet-Iron and Copperplate 
Workers,” price $2.50, will give rules for making 
patterns for nearly everything in that line. 


Ghat hep Sap. 


Rest anp Recreation.—Mrs. B. F. 
Baer writes: In one of the September articles an 
author asks, ‘Is it possible that care-worn look- 
ing woman is Ellen Smith, the once gay, rosy- 
cheeked companion of my dancing-school days?”’ 
This question awakened a train of thought. My 
mind reverted to my own school days, so full of 
girlish friendships, frolics, and gayeties. I won- 
dered if my school friends, most of whom I hare 
not seen for years, would know me now at twenty- 
six, the mother of three children, my forehead fur- 
rowed with maternal cares, often having to do the 
work of the entire household. I began to think 
our September correspondent could scarcely have 
been a wife and mother, or she would have found 
more excuses for the pale, care-worn looks of her 
once gay friend. It is a beautiful theory to talk 
about these rests, recreations, park walks, etc., 
but when it comes to the practical part of them, a 
married woman with small children to care for, a 
large house to keep in order, workingmen to cook 
for, sewing to do, etc., finds it simply impossible 
to indulge in them. “But, certainly, she can 
have help.”” Yes, provided she can get it. Work- 
ing-girls are becoming scarcer every day, and more 
difficult to procure. When we have them the leis- 
ure moments are theirs, not ours; and we have to 
conduct ourselves at all times with the utmost cir- 
cumspection. A hasty word, a quick-spoken or- 
der is all that is necessary to insult our “help,” 
and we are left in the lurch. This is not a pleas- 
ing picture, yet as every cloud has its silver lining, 
every position in life has its joys; for who would 
exchange a mother’s deep and holy love for all the 
rest and gayeties of a whole world? What true 
wife would exchange a husband’s noble affection 
for the pleasures of a single life? Yet, while the 
labor question has gone into politics, and strikes 
now and then agitate every branch of trade, we 
candidly ask, Can’t something be done to insure 
our noble women reliable help? Do some of our 
politicians, who are so strenuously opposing the 
importation of Chinamen, ever think of the mid- 
dle class of American women who are straining 
every nerve to its utmost tension to raise their 
families in virtuous respectability? I think if they 
could feel the tired despondency which often 
weighs us down as we go about our daily routine 














of duties, knowing that we must do the work of 
two, there would be a change, and that for the 
better. 


Disrase.—E. F. D. is, in great part, 
correct in his views of disease. Epidemics of an 
extended character are due chiefly to atmospheric 
conditions, the poison which generates the dis- 
ease in receptive organizations existing in the air. 
Many of our best medicists concur on this point. 
The article on “Cholera,” in our October number, 
refers succinctly to the predisposing influences and 
preventive measures. Disease, as E. F. D. inti- 
mates, is due to physical derangement or a lack of 
balance, a lack of oxygen, or an excess of carbon, 
inducing sickness, which, if not soon abated, re- 
sults more or less seriously to the person. To live 
well we must live in accordance with Nature’s laws, 
suppressing our desires and caprices for the im- 
proper in food and habit. 


In noticing a late number of this Jour- 
nal, the Printers’ Circular, of Philad’a., remarks: 

“So well known and highly popular has this 
publication become, that it needs no commenda- 
tion at our hands. It has established a reputation 
in public favor that can not be obliterated. The 
contents of this number embrace a large variety of 
subjects that can not fail to impart useful infor- 
mation to the reader. It also contains portraits of 
many of our public men, and other illustrations.” 
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